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SENATOR HILL AND THE INDEPENDENTS. 
YENATOR HILL has done what he did not intend 
to do—he has furnished additional proof ‘of the 
eminent usefulness if not the necessity of the exist- 
ence of an independent element in our politics. He 
recently delivered a speech in Brooklyn, in which he 
reassured the world of his still being ** a Democrat,” 
promised to support the candidates of the Democratic 
party, and gave expression to his feelings concerning 
the independents in polities in this wise: ** Political 
parties are a necessity under our system of free gov- 
ernment; but parties cannot exist and accomplish 
successful results without unity of action, prompt 
acquiescence in the conclusions of the majority, and 
vigorous co-operation under competent leadership to 
secure the common object. To this end individual 
preferences and personal opinions must give way to 
the judgment of the party councils. The party plat- 
form in all its essential particulars must be deemed 
to be the infallible party guide, and the party's candi- 
dates are our candidates, and are entitled to our fealty. 
There is no place in honorable American polities for 
the political guerillas who do not attach themselves 
to either of the great political armies, but who, while 
swearing allegiance to neither, criticise them both, 
and fight first on one side and then upon the other 
I am not assuming to offer suggestions of duty to 
this class of péople, but am speaking as a Democrat 
to Democrats.” 
That Senator HILL should heartily disapprove of 
the independent in politics is not surprising, for he 
is shrewd enough to know that the independent in 
politics heartily disapproves of him. — We should, 
therefore, not attach much consequence to his opin- 
ions on this subject were he not to be regarded as a 
fair representative of a large class of practical poli- 
ticians in both the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties. Moreover, his creed with regard to the bind- 
ing fores of the action of party caucuses and con- 
ventions upon the members of the respective parties, 
if not upon citizens generally, is superficially shared 
by a good many well-meaning citizens, who do not 
take the trouble of inquiring into the true inward- 
ness of things. 
Senator Hm. can hardly have meant to say that 
the independent voters who, as he expresses it, 
‘eriticise both parties, and fight first on one side 
and then on the other,” are not, in point of faet, a 
very important force in American politics. For he 
must know, and does know to his discomfort, that 
this foree is large. and constantly growing larger 
It may without exaggeration be said that in the State 
of New York slone there are nearly one hundred 
thousand citizens who cannot be depended upon to 
march always to the party drum, but who more or 
less carefully consider at every election what parties 
and what candidates are, respecting the publie in- 
terest, the most deserving of support. The position 
of the independents is a recognized one, too, for they 
constitute the very element to which, in election 
times, botin parties address their appeals, in order to 
win the votes with which to make up their majori- 
ties. 
What Senator HILL really meant to say was that 
voters who do not recognize the action of regularly 
called party conventions as of absolutely binding 
force should not be regarded as having a legitimate 
place in what he calls ** honorable American politics.” 
What, then, does he wish us to understand when he 
speaks of ‘* honorable American polities”? His‘own 
career answers this question. He was an aspirant to 
‘the Democratic nomination for the Presidency. He 
was also in command of the Democratic party ma- 
chinery in this State. He caused a State Convention 
to be called in midwinter, when the preliminary 
caucuses could not possibly be well attended, and 
when the delegates would be substantially appointed 
by his agents. By the State Convention so packed 
he had himself designated as the choice of New York 
Democracy for the Presidency, and the delegates to 
the National Convention instructed to vote for him 
asaunit. And this manceuvre was to be accepted 
by the Democrats of other States as the unanimous 
action of the Democracy of New York, and as an 
example to be followed by them. This is what Sen- 
ator HILL understands by ‘honorable American 
politics” on the part of the leader; and then he in- 
sists that it is ‘‘ honorable American polities” on the 
part of the rank and file to submit to all this, and to 
accept it without question as an authoritative party 
command, to disobey which would be dishonorable. 
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As to the independents, he thinks that they have 
no business to interfere with such “honorable” ar- 
rangements, and that if they do, they dishonorably 
encroach upon the province of the hard-working 
machine-manager. 

It does not seem to have occurred to Senator HILL 
that if he has thus demonstrated the existence of in- 
{luential leaders in our political parties who regard 
such tricks as *‘ honorable American politics,” to be 
submitted to as a matter of political honor, he has at 
the same time demonstrated the necessity of the ex- 
istence of the independent voter as a political force 
that will not submit to them, but do all it can to 
defeat them. For did no such force exist to inter- 
fere with the “honorable American politics” of such 
statesmen as Senator HILL, our whole political life 
would soon become a mere game, to be played by 
political gamblers, and to be won by him who most 
skilfully loads his dice. 

That the independent voter has no place inside of 
Senator HILL’s machine we readily admit, but he 
has a very important place outside of it in truly 
honorable American politics. His calling is to be a 
terror to those who seek to make American politics 
a game with loaded dice; to encourage in both polit- 
ical parties the good elements to resist the machi- 
nations of those that are bad; to aid in punishing 
political parties for giving themselves up to evil in- 
fluences; and to promote the cause of good govern- 
ment in whatever way and by whatever party it 
may be advanced. He supports the Democratic 
party at present because in it Governor HILL’s kind 
of ‘honorable American politics” has suffered a 
crushing Gefeat, while in the Republican party it 
prospers to a dangerous extent. That Senator HILL 
dislikes the independents, or, as he calls them, the 
‘‘ political guerillas,” so heartily, is a flattering sign 
that they are doing their duty with good effect. 


CANADIAN COMPLICATIONS. 


AN important question that 1s agitating the Canadian poli- 
ticians just at present is that of separate schools in Mani- 
toba. On this side of the line the dispute is especially inter- 
esting because of the strong side light which it throws upon 
the difficulties frequently encountered by the government 
in its dealings with an alien race and a hostile church. 

The French Canadians, being Roman Catholic, and ex- 
ceedingly tenacious of their hinguage, insist that they were 
successful, when the Confederation was entered into, in 
making a bargain by which separate schools were to be 
maintained in every province. There is no dispute as to 
the right of the church schools to public maintenance in the 
province of Quebec, nor as to the fact that the French lan 
guage 1s as legal as the English, nor as to the prevalence of 
the civil law instead of the common law. One of the strange 
anomalies of Dominion politics is the presence not only of 
different races, but of different legal languages, customs, 
and practices, under the British flag. The criminal law that 
obtains in the province of Quebec, for example, is the Eng 
lish law, and to one who appreciates the stubborn character 
of the English tongue, and the strong love entertained for 
it by its native masters, the proceedings in a court where 
Queen's Counsel speak French to a Judge whose charge is 
in French, and to a jury whose verdict is rendered in- the 
same tongue, are very strange. 

The school question is fundamental in Canada. The Ro 
man Catholics assert the right to a public maintenance: of 
their own schools, while the Protestants and the progressive 
Liberals are constantly endeavoring to escape from what- 
ever obligation there may be on the part of the Dominion 
to satisfy the Catholic claim. These schools are not paro- 
chial, and are not directly under the control of the curés, 
Wherever separate schools exist, they are governed by sep- 
arate school boards, cach of which is a public body, one 
“being secular and the other Roman Catholic. 

The province of Manitoba, being controlled by the Eng- 
lish and Protestants, did not desire the existence of this state 
of things. The people insisted that all their schools should 
be secular, and the Privy Council has decided that the 
government of Manitoba is not bound to provide separate 
schools, in other words, that there is no bargain which 
obliges the Dominion to carry out in Manitoba the policy 
which prevails in Quebec. The result of this decision is 
widespread dissatisfaction among the French Roman Catho- 
lics, and nowhere is the Manitoba sebool decision so warmly 
discussed as in the remote province of Quebec. 

It is not only a religious but a political question, nor is 
the dissatisfaction of the French Canadians entirely confined 
to the loyal sons of the Church. Some of the most vigorous 
stimulators of dissension are the advanced radicals of their 
race, Whose adherence to their ancient religion 1s of the most 
formal character, and who are avowedly in favor of annexa- 
tion to the United States. All French Liberals profess to 
believe that the decision threatens the eventual abandonment 
of French as a legal language, of the civil law, and of the sep- 
arate schools everywhere. In their outery against this inim- 
ical position towards the Church the prelates and radicals 
have the sympathy of some of the English-speaking Con- 
servatives of Quebec, who owe their success in politics to 
their compliance with the demands of the Church. On the 
other hand, the few French Protestants who are to be found 
in Quebec rejoice over the decision, because they are gener- 
ally hostile to the tolerance of the British Conservatives 
towards what they call * priestly rule.” 

It will be seen that it is a very interesting and somewhat 
complicated situation, The British North American Act has 
unilcd a number of progressive and thoroughly English 
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and Protestant people with a French and Catholic powe: 
The English-speaking provinces are growing,and the Frey, 
province, outside of Montreal, is not progressing, Ey., 
forward movement undertaken by the settlers of Manito!, 
Ontario, or the Northwest causes the chains of Quebec tv | 
seriously felt. Every suggestion to the sturdy English «:, 
Scotch colonists that they cannot do this or that because 
would be an offence against the rights and privileges grant, 
to the French Catholics in consideration of their.coming in: 
the Confederation, is a cause of annoyance, sometimes , 
exasperation. On the other hand, every act or word spoke 
by the English-speaking Liberals against the Church, again 
the use of French in Parliament or the courts, against t}: 
division of the public-school moneys between the secu): 
and the Roman Catholic schools, arouses the French Can: 
dian’s wrath, and causes him to break forth against th 
perfidy of the English. 

If the province of Quebec were a State in the America; 
Union, the people would undoubtedly be less disturbed |. 
fears of what the general government would do, because i; 
the Dominion the general government exercises al] th, 
powers that have not been granted to the provinces, and 
therefore it is more directly felt by the individual and |) 
the local institution than is the Federal power in our ow: 
country. Canada will continue to be, at least occasionally 
troubled by the discords and dissensions developed by the 
attempt to permit the existence of two state churches, tw: 
legal Janguages, and two kinds of law under one govern. 
ment, and that English. But whether those discords ani 
dissensions will eventually lead to the disruption of the 
Dominion is doubtful, and whether they will lead to annexu- 
tion is still more doubtful, for on that subject the United 
States have an important voice. 


A FEDERAL QUARANTINE. 


THE happenings at the Quarantine in the lower harbor 
during the last few weeks have demonstrated that the sys- 
tem is fundamentally unsound. : 

The Quarantine is, or ought to be; a defense of the whole 
country against contagious diseases coming from abroad 
It is of the utmost importance to the nation, and it should 
be under national management. The failure to take Quur- 
antine into its own hands is. discreditable to the Federal 
government. The State of New York ought no more to be 
charged with the duty of preventing the introduction of 
disease through commerce than of punishing smugglers, 

The harbor of New York is bordered by two States. At 
its entrance is a long stretch of land which is the property 
of the United States. If there isan important body of water 
in the country over which the Federal government naturally 
has supreme jurisdiction it is this harbor. Its Custom-house 
stands in the way of foreign products and exacts its tax, but 
it leaves to an authority having only partial jurisdiction 
over the bordering States the task of preventing the intro- 
duction of disease 

The Federal government has a crude and unsi'isfactors 
marine hospital service which has done excellent work at 
times, but which is limited by lack of exclusive power : 
such an emergency as the present. The Quarantine auth 
ities of this port should not have been driven to Fire Island 
for a land station. They ought to have had the choice ot 
Long Branch and nearer points on the New Jersey coast 
If the cholera ships should become more numerous, and the 
demand for shore accommodations for the sick and well 
should become greater, under the present condition of things 
the Quarantine could not be made effective without the 
assent of the State of New Jersey. Fortunately no conflict 
of State authority has arisen, although the newspapers re- 
port that Dr. JENKINS has not been on the best of terms witli 
Dr. HaMILTon, who represents the United States. 

The management of this important outpost against con- 
tagion should be under one power, and that the strongest 
It is not only the right, but it is the duty of the Federal 
government to control Quarantine. 


MR. SCHURZS LETTER. 

Ir is a real misfortune for the thousands who would have 
heard him that Mr. Cart Scuurz is prevented by the con- 
dition of his health from speaking in the present canvass. 
for he is one of the few orators left to us to whom it is u 
keen intellectual pleasure to listen. But the very full state 
ment of his views submitted in reply to the Brooklyn invita 
tion will be very effective. As was remarked by the 7'ribui- 
(July 22, 1880—the date is significant), ‘*It is one secret of 
his power in political discussion that he concentrates his ef. 
forts upon the vital point of the controversy.” He has done 
so in the present instance. ** The vital point of the contro 
versy ” between the Republican high-protectionist party and 
the Democratic revenue-reform party is, in Mr, ScHURZ ~< 
judgment, and is in fact, the effect of the policy of the fe: 
mer upon its morals and on the morals of the country. P! 
tection, either to infant industries or to American labor, is ! 
longer really an issue, because our industries are no long«' 
infants, and our labor does not now and never did need prv- 
tection from the less-efficient labor of other countries. Pro 
tection now has come to be a partnership—it would not be 
unfair to say a conspiracy—between a limited number of 
men willing and able to pay largely for legislative favors. 
and the leaders of the party that has been willing aud able 
in the past to sell those favors, and would like to extend its 
business, 

It takes Mr. Scourz’s admirable power of close analysis 
and clear succinct statement to trace the various channels 
in which this combination spreads demoralization. It is 
needless to say that he does not charge all Republicans with 
being aware of either the tacit bargain or its consequences, 
but he makes the existence of the bargain perfectly plain. 
And he shows that the ove dominant fact in this contest is 
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closely the Republicans adhere to their éssen- 
7 noliey, the Sane must “A the demoralizing effect, and, 
“ contra, the more faithful the Democratic party is to its 
vowed principles, the more wholesome and beneficent must 
we its i ce on the country. : 

bape: the conclusion from this central fact, is the 
_vidence of the tendencies of the respective parties afforded 
4 the manner in which their candidates were nominated. 
\ir. CLEVELAND Was named despite the opposition of a large 
‘sumber of ‘the active politicians of his party, including the 
entire regular delegation from his own State—a thing whol- 
iy unprecedented in the history of any political party in 
‘ie Union—solely because what Mr. ScHuRz happily de- 
<oribes as the Democratic ‘‘ people ” compelled the nomina- 
tion: and this was due not to any of the ordinary sources of 
popularity, not to “ magnetism” or brilliancy or eloquence, 
much less to Mr. CLEVELAND'S art In seeking popular admi- 
ration, for he is singularly wanting in all, but to the profound 
and veneral confidence in his character. Mr. HARRISON, on 
the other hand, is certainly not popular either in his own 
‘y or outside of it, and was nominated largely through 
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“forts of his own appointees. Conceding everything 
iis friends claim as to his probity in private life, and the 
-kill and judgment of his public administration, he still re- 
mains the spoilsmen’s candidate of a party hopelessly wed- 
ded to a demoralizing policy, while Mr. CLEVELAND is the 
candidate, by free and unforced choice, of a party committed 
to a beneficent and needed reform. That is the lesson that 
Mr. Scuurz develops in the letter that every voter should 


read. 


THE VENEZUELAN EPISODE. 


A FLEET of war-ships un- 
der the command of Admiral 
WALKER has been sent to 
Venezuela for the protection 
of Amerjcan citizens. The 
vessels will arrive too late, 
however, for the prevention 
of all outrage or for the pro-. 
tection of our flag from any 
insult. 

The revolution in Venezue- 
la, like many another South 
American outbreak of its 
kind, has been attended with 
deeds of violence and perfidy. 
One of Governor PALacto’s, 
generals has set up a rebellion of his own in Maracaibo, 
while MENDoza,who declared himself dictator and enforced 
a loan of $200,000, has fled to the Dutch island of Curagoa. 
Before he went, however, he was guilty of a good deal of 
rufianism to American citizens. For example, he refused 
to grant a clearance to the American Red D line steamer 
Venezuela until he was compelled to do so by the command- 
er of a French man-of-war lying in the harbor of La Guay- 
ra. The port of La Guayra was in the possession of PaLa- 
cro, and it was here that the mail-bags of the steamer Piila- 
delphia of the same line were cut open, and some of their 
contents destroyed by Venezuelans. This time protection 
was offered to the United States consul by a German man- 
of-war. 

At another time a messenger of the United States consul- 





ate was conscripted by one of PaLacto’s recruiting officers, - 


und on escaping into the house of the British vice-consul, 
was followed and badly beaten by the Venezuelan troops. 
The United States, English, and Danish consuls protested, 
and PaLacio informed them that they must drop the matter, 
or the exeguatur of the British vice-consul would be with- 
drawn, and he would then We thrown into jail. Upon 
this, the commanders of the British, French, Spanish, and 
(erman war-ships threatened to send ashore a squad of ma- 
“~ for the protection of the English and American con- 
sulates, 

For the courtesy of these representatives of European 
powers the American citizens resident at La Guayra have 
pissed a resolution of thanks. 

It is greatly to be regretted that our own war-ships had 
uot arrived before these unpleasant incidents occurred. 
(here is a more important task awaiting them than the set- 
tlement of a doubtful diplomatic episode. When the Vene- 
7ivlan government took the refugees from the deck of the 
American ship Caracas, she was in the Venezuelan port of 
Puerto Cabello, and had: sailed from the Venezuelan port 
of La Guayra. These are the facts as we know them, and 

a \tremely doubtful if the United States ought to de- 
“redress for that action. But the United States have a 
‘)form to American citizens resident in a foreign 
1) Sa to protect them from such assaults as have 
“ven committed upon them by the Venezuelans. It is the 
humiliating fact, however, that our citizens have been left to 
the Mercy of semi-barbarians, and would have had no pro- 
tection ‘it all had it not been for the interference of Euro- 
peau Officers, The revolution has been going on for several 
mouths, und one American war-vessel might well have been 
kept in those waters during all this time. Her presence 
would have doubtless prevented any of the assaults that 
have been made on American citizens and their property. 


THE COLUMBIAN CELEBRATION. 


Nopoby who was in New York during the. spring of 1889 
's likely ever to forget the centennial celebration of the in- 
‘uguration of WasHineton, which occurred on the 80th of 
A pril. but the ceremonies connected with which were spread 
Aes three days. All New-Yorkers know what a great thing 
it was for New York. We do not mean in a commercial 
sone alone or mainly, though in that sense it was very high- 
¥ successful. _ But its chief value was in the new and sur- 
rising sense it gave to New-Yorkers of their own com- 
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munity, their own solidarity. The east side and the west 
side met together; the denizens of Avenue A and of Fifth 
Avenue felt themselves united in the fact of being Ameri- 
cans, and they all felt that it was good to be Americans. 
This feeling was more demonstratively expressed, if it was 
not more deeply cherished, in the.quarters inhabited mainly 
by people of foreign birth than in those inhabited mainly 
by natives of this soil. The former knew what it was to 
be Americans by having known what it was not to be Amer- 
icans, and they exulted in their newer knowledge. It was 
a demonstration of nationality that must have touched and 
inspired all those who took part in it and all those who 
witnessed it; and one of the valuable uses of the Washing- 
ton Arch in Washington Square is to serve as a durable 
memorial of that festival of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

The celebration, on the 10th of October and the three suc- 
ceeding days, of the four-hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America does not perhaps in its purpose ‘‘ come 
home to the business and bosoms” of New- Yorkers quite so 
keenly. It is to the event thus celebrated, no doubt, that all 
of us who are not ‘aborigines owe it that we are Americans 
at all. But when we of the United States say that we are 
Americans, we look back to WASHINGTON, and not to Co- 
LUMBUs, as the father of our country. This celebration, that 
is to say, is continental, and not national; and whatever feel- 
ings we have about it we share with the British Americans 
to the north of us and the Spanish Americans to the south, 
and lose our excuse for a peculiar pride. Our feeling of the 
occasion may thus be somewhat weakened by diffusion, but 
we must still feel that we are celebrating one of the greatest 
events in the history of the world, and one of the most 
beneficent. 

In the pageants arranged for the celebration it seems that 
the whole resources of New York in the pageant-making 
way are to be utilized. The extent of these resources sur- 
prised as well as gratified all the witnesses of the celebration 
of 1889. It is to be expected that, with favorable weather, 
that hitherto unequalled celebration will be surpassed, for 
all the experience gained in it will be fresh in the memories 
of the managers of this. The modes of celebrating are lim- 
ited, and consist chiefly of processions by land and proces- 
sions by water. There will be little difficulty in improving 
upon the naval parade of 1889, both since there is now bet- 
ter material for such a pageant than there was then, and be- 
cause the mistakes then made can now be avoided. The 
procession on land will be equally brilliant in itself, doubt- 
less, and much more brilliant in its setting, since a commit- 
tee of artists has consented to submit suggestions for deco- 
rations. In a word, the Columbian celebration promises to 
be as memorable as the Washingtonian celebration. Like 
that, it will leave a permanent memorial, this time in the 
monument to COLUMBUS that will embellish one of the chief 
entrances to Central Park, and that will serve as a reminder 
of the generosity of our Italian residents, and of the warm 
and intelligent interest they have shown in the success of 
the celebration. 


THE COMMON ROADS. 


WE recently expressed regret that according to the pres- 
ent plans the exhibits at the World’s Fair illustrating the 
best methods of making good common roads, and the ma- 
chinery and materials used in such construction, would be so 
scattered in the various buildings that a visitor would have 
to hunt for them and then connect the one with the other 
for himself. There is no question before the American 
people at this time more important than this one of the bet- 
terment of the country highways. The main purpose of an 
exhibition like the World’s Fair is educational, and the best 
educationai process is that which enables lessons to be the 
most easily learned. It is through the general enlighten- 
ment of the people as to the necessity for better roads and 
the manner of buiJding them that we shall some time have a 
reform in the systems that now prevail, and which end in 
giving us pretty nearly the worst roadways in the world. 
When this decision as to the placing of the roadway ex- 
hibits was announced, a call was issued to those persons in- 
terested in the subject for a meeting to be held in Chicago 
in October, when the dedication ceremonies are in progress. 
This call has been very generally responded to by gentlemen 
from various sections of the country, and it is likely that 
quite an imposing body will assemble in Chicago to bring 
pressure to bear on the installation officers and induce them 
to change their plans. 

But this meeting in Chicago will have other objects in 
view than to secure a proper roadway exhibit. It is pro- 
posed to organize a National League for Road Improve- 
ment, and to arrange for a congress to be held during the 


next year, when the World’s Fair is open. The gentlemen - 


contemplating the formation of this league propose that its 
members shall come from the school districts of the coun- 
try, and therefore represent the very lowest political sub- 
division of the people. In this way the members will come 
directly from the people themselves. This is a good idea, 
for, as has been pointed out in articles on the subject in the 
WEEKLY, very many of the people fail to take an interest in 
this subject because they fail to appreciate its importance. 


In the last Congress a National Highway Commission bill - 


passed the Senate, but was not reached in the House. It is 
to be presumed that the league, when formed, will urge the 
passage of this bill. Any and all efforts that seem to tend 
to a practical solution of the problem how to get better com- 
mon roads in the United States are worthy of encouragement. 
In many States there are societies devoted to road-improve- 
ment, but in many others the movement exhausts itself in 
talk. A union of all those who take an interest in the sub- 
ject into a national league will strengthen the movement 
and hasten the day when the various parts of the country 
shall be joined together by good and permanent highways, 
in the place of the streaks of dust and rivers of mud that are 
now miscalled roadways, but which disgrace the name. 
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FLOWER'S FELICITOUS OUTBREAE. 


It is worth remarking, particularly by gentlemen with 
political aspirations, that the most popular utterance of an 
officer of government since GRovER CLEVELAND said that 
public office was a public trust was made the other day by 
Governor FLower, when he exploded upon Colonel Wac- 
STAFF the assertion, ‘‘I don’t care a damn for Democratic 
votes or any other votes in a case like this.” All sorts and 
conditions of newspapers, representing all shades of public 
opinion, have recorded enthusiastic approval of the Gov- 
ernor’s sentiments, which have so intimately accorded with 
the popular feeling that even their exclamatory phraseology 
has been generally condoned. President HARRISON’s ex- 
pression of regret that he was ‘‘unable to find a suitable 
place for every deserving friend” never excited a tithe of 
the enthusiasm that has greeted Governor FLOWER’s deliver- 
ance, and it would seem likely that to find any gubernatorial 
sentiment that has got an equal grip on the popular heart 
it would be necessary to go back to the famous non-political 
suggestion made by a Governor of North Carolina to his 
colleague of an adjoining State. 

What the popularity of Governor FLowERr’s remark means 
is that when the people put a man into executive office, they 
put him there to govera, and not to dicker for votes. The 
fact that so natural a sentiment abruptly expressed should 
have called out such unbounded approval illustrates how 
used the people are to being disappointed in their reasonable 
expectations. When the unexpected does.happen, their de- 
light is fairly pathetic in its exuberance. 

GROVER CLEVELAND had already demonstrated that the 
public servant who has the strongest grip on the voters is 
the one who. thinks first of his duty and last about votes. 
This gratifying truth, which was placarded in pretty large 
letters by the action of the Chicago Convention, has got 
such an additional publication by the reception given to 
Governor FLOWER’s remark that it may come in time to 
rank as one of the things that no practical politician can af- 
ford not to know. When that comes to pass the observer 
of the course of republican government in North America 
is entitled to get out his note-book and record progress. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS.—In response to numer- 
ous applications for proofs of the Portrait of ‘George 
William Curtis ” which appeared in HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY, and also of the illustration entitied ‘The Easy 
Chair,” copies have been printed on coated paper, suita- 
ble for framing, and will be sent (in card-board tubes) 
to any address upon receipt of twenty-five cents each. 
Address : 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York City. 





HARPER’S BAZAR, Published Sept. 30th, will contain 
the first instalment of a novel of absorbing interest, 
entitled ‘“‘ Thé Pursuit of the Well-Beloved,’”’ by 
THOMAS HARDY. 





LONDON. By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘‘ Fifty Years 
Ago,’’ etc. Illustrated. _8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


THE WEST FROM A CAR WINDOW. By RICHARD 
HARDING Davis, Author of ‘‘ Van Bibber and Others,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


FIELD-FARINGS. A Vagrant Chronicle of the Earth and 
Sky. By MARTHA MCCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 16mo, . 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. - 


A LITTLE Swiss SOJOURN. By WILLIAM DEAN How- 
ELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. In ‘* Har- 
per’s Black and White Series.” 


THE DESIRE OF BEAUTY. Being Indications for 4s- 
thetic Culture. By THEODORE CHILD, Author of ‘* Art 
and Criticism,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 
cents. ‘ 


THE DANUBE, from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 
By F. D. MILLET. Illustrated by the Author and 
ALFRED PARSONS. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By BORDEN P. BOWNE, 
Author of ‘‘ Metaphysics,” ‘* Introduction to Psycholog- 
ical Theory,’’ etc. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE WOODMAN. By JULES DE GLOUVET (M. Guesnay 
de Beaurepaire, Procureur-Général of France). Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs, JOHN SIMPSON. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


INDIKA. 
Ceylon. 
Maps and over 250 Illustrations. 
Half Morocco, $5 75. 


A FAMILY CANOE TRIP. By FLORENCE WATTERS 
SNEDEKER. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 
cents. (In ‘‘ Harper’s Black and White Series.’’) 


The Country and the People of India and 
By JOHN F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. With 6 
8vo, Cloth, $3 75; 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, 01 Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER'S CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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SCENE FROM THE FUTURE NAVAL NOVEL. 





“THE CRUISE OF THE SKANEATELES,” BY BENTLEY PARKER 


Tur dreary four hours’ watch of Lieutenant Jones 3d had ended, and 
he stood gazing intently at the deck-clock and holding his finger on the 
electric button, The hour struck. He gave the signal, and the electric 


elevator from the wardroom of the Skaneateles, electric cruiser, rapidly 


lifted through the hatch the recumbent fornof his relief. 

“Parn out, father,” said the Lieutenant, playfully poking his parent 
with the speaking-trumpet. ‘It’s your watch.” 

“No, my son,” replied the gray-haired Lieutenant Jones Junior, 
sleepily; “not if I know it. Lower me down again, and break out your 


* grandfather.” 


Lieutenant Jones 3d manipulated the electric button once more, the 


THE AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICER, AND 
WHAT WE ARE MAKING HIM. 


WHEN all the ships now authorized shall have been com- 


‘pleted, the United States navy will consist of fifty-five vessels. 


It will be a small navy, as navies go nowadays, but each ship 
will be a tharoughly good, and in many cases the best, rep- 
resentative of its class. Between these ships and the vessels 
of fifty years ago there is very little resemblance. A modern 
man-of-war is no longer in type an armed merchantman, dif- 
fering only in the numbers and discipline of the crew, and 
the substitution of guns for cargo. . It is the most terribly 
destructive fighting-machine that the world has ever known. 
It is the result of progress in the arts of metal-working, of 
ship building, of engine-construction, of the manufacture of 
guns, explosives, and projectiles, and of new discoveries and 
inventions in almost every field of human endeavor. 

The development of a modern navy involves, however, 
something more than the development of its fighting tools. 
lhe best tool will not produce good work of itself. ft must 
he controlled by skilful brains; and these last are the result 
of progress as much as are the implements which they gov- 
ern, It is not enough, therefore, to possess in our naval 
officers a body of men animated by a high devotion to duty. 
rey must in themselves be the consequence of an advance 
fully commensurate with that achieved in the weapons which 
they are to use. 

lhe net result of modern improvements in naval arma- 
ments to shorten the time in which a conflict will be decided. 
As between two vessels equally matched, that ship will be 
‘he victor which first plants an effective projectile in a vital 
jrwt of her adversary. It is not necessary to sink an op- 
nent nowadays in order to disable her. ‘She is a mass of 

cmplicated mechanism, and a wound which impairs her 
“cringe qualities or her speed, or even the efficiency of a 
).'| of her battery, may render her easily overmatched. In- 
‘1 of leading his men upon the blood-stained decks of an 
‘lie naval hero of to-day will stand cool and imper- 
» the conning- tower, manipulating the electric 
ith which every capability of the great com- 
ijou Is rendered as certainly responsive to his 
bape a the muscles of a healthy body to the mas- 
beet | eC OF iy c 
act n fact the naval conflict will reduce itself to a battle of 
ee balbrlesti <x. commanders. One might almost say that, 
"things being equal, that captain will win whose brain 
ne arial Jtate most certainly and most quickly; for when 
post = "_(Tulsers engage, there is no time for paltering doubt 
ihe —- none for the weighing of chances. Shots that 
pe : Megs hit. The explosion of the enemy’s torpedo or 
us See shell may come at any instant. It is not so much 
: heii: of crushing one’s adversary. by preponderating 
on — — advantage of his slighterror. A chance 
oe t ie mark for the torpedo, a slight hesitancy in 
cides ue inaccuracy in range—these are some of the 
‘cme which, as the ships draw near, render, of all the 
a is e agents, the most formidable that brain which can 
oo guize the supreme moment when perhaps a touch 

— helm means victory. 

: 7 is a need, therefore, for. human organisms which are 
‘ ed to meet such conditions, which unite the necessary 
‘- “— of quick 
ou ~— and body must be sound, young, and 

g, only in him who controls, but in those upon 
am ( mmands quickly and effi- 
© execution. he training for this is like the 
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elevator descended, and again swiftly rose, this time conveying (and for 


the moment depriving of breath) the aged and venerable Lieutenant 
Jones Senior. 


‘“*Whet I was up the Straits in the Colorado frigate in '65,” began that 
officer, pipingly, 1s he took the trumpet and cozily coiled himself up on 
the nearest arm-chest, ‘‘ ! remember that we—” 

But Lieutenant Jones 3d bad in turn stepped in the elevator and de- 
parted, leaving the ancient Lieutenant Jones Senior to drone his yarn 
to the unsympathetic¢ binnacie, until a gentle slumber came npon him 


— his dreams made reality of the present out of the romance of the 
past. 


training of athletes for great physical contests. Brains 
must be made to work automatically and rhythmically, and 
certainly in almost infinitesimal periods of time and under 
a nervous strain that is terrific, hike the muscles of the race- 
horse at the spurt at the finish. This is the summation and 
= the naval officer’s education, the object of his life- 
work. 

The men who are charged with these great responsibilities 
are the line officers of the navy, the men who fill the grades 
from rear-admiral down to cadet. There is another class of 
naval officer, generically known as the staff, which includes 
the engineers, the surgeons, the paymasters, and the chap- 
lains. These men follow their professions as they would in 
civil life. It is their business to keep the navy in good 
fighting trim, mechanically, physically, pecuniarily, and 
morally. 

In the commissioned grades, from rear-admiral to ensign, 
there are 718 officers. Of these, 16 hold flag rank, and may 
command fleets or squadrons, 180 command vessels, and 572 
fill the subordinate grades, doing duty ordinarily ranging 
from that of the executive officer or first lieutenant down 
to that of assistant watch officers. With the exception of 
about twenty-five who were transferred from the volunteers 
into the regular navy at the close of the war, all of these 
officers are graduates of the United States Naval Academy. 
They. have all gone through not only the severe ordeal of 
the academic course, but various examinations from time to 
time to determine their physical and mental fitness to remain 
in the service. : 

It is commonly and not unreasonably supposed that, hav- 
ing the men, we have also provided the system of organiza- 
tion and discipline which is of all best calculated to develop 
in them the qualities which we seek. _To doubt this is to 
question the efficiency of the navy, and to assert that our 
present course is one eminently adapted to extinguish these 
qualities is certainly disquicting. Nevertheless, the feeling 
which now exists among the line officers of the navy ranges 
from disappointment, dissatisfaction, and even an impression 
of neglect in the lower grades, to one of apprehension for 
the future among those whose careers are nearly finished. 
To quote the language of an officer of nearly thirty ycars’ 
service, ‘‘ The present condition of the line of the navy is 
certainly deplorable, and through no fault of the officers 
themselves, who have been, and still are, helpless to improve 
the situation.” If this is the case, our progress in naval 
officers does not appear to have been commensurate with 
our progress in ships, and something is evidently wrong. 

From the senior rear-admiral down to the junior ensign, 
the line officers of the navy are arranged in one straight 
series. They have no other permanent organization. A 
certain number is allowed in each grade by law, and no pro- 
motions are made unless there isa vacancy. The graduates 
of the Naval School take their places at the bottom of the 


, list of ensigns year after year, the members of each class in 


perception, skilful manipulation, coolness, - 


the order of graduating merit. Their relative positions are 
thus determined and fixed, and it is never altered except by 
some accidental circumstance, such as the sentence of a 
court martial, until they finally retire. The end of the naval 
officer’s career is plainly fixed in advance. Its-maximum 


period is forty-seven years, if he enters the service at fifteen. - 


At the age of sixty-one years, eleven months, and twenty- 
nine days his barge may dash alongside his flag-ship, and 
the captain and all the officers will be at the gangway to re- 
ceive him, and the side will be piped, and the drums will 
roll,and the marines will present arms, and the guos will 
roar out their salute, and his twin-starred flag will flaunt 
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bravely from the mizzen, and all the paths of naval glory will 
seem wide open to him. But after his sixty-second birth- 
day he may come on board from a shore boat, and a cadet 
will show him around the ship along with the bridal couples 
from Peoria, and then he can go home and feed the chickens. 

The advance of a naval officer through the different grades 
is due solely to the retirement or resignation of his comrades 
above him. Individual merit finds no short road to the top. 
Ability, however conspicuous, must remain in subordinate 
positions so long as the superior ranks are filled to the num- 
bers fixed by law. As a consequence, — of the ablest 
men leave the service in search of wider fields of activity; 
others are content to.remain and achievé high reputations 
in special studies taken up con amore, and with practicall 
no hope of material reward in the shape of professional ad- 
vancement; others hold on sometimes for the purely senti- 
mental reason that they are unwilling to yield up the semi- 
public place and accompanying socfal advantages so long 
worked for in exchange for civilian nonentity, or for the 
more material consideration that the snug harbor and certain 
pay of the navy seem safer and surer than to embark in the 
struggle for existence in the- great outer world, especially 
when one has given ‘‘ hostages to fortune” in the shape of 
a proverbially large family. But all are alike human, and 
all, therefore, are more or less influenced by the knowledge 
that the admiral’s stars will come to him who lives Jong 
enough, and behaves himself and does routine, as surely as 
to him whose brilliant achievements command general ad- 
miration. The wonder is that so high an average standard 
of ability, and such implicit devotion to duty as exists. can 
obtain under such conditions. But the best work of any 
man, or any body of men, cannot be had without strong in- 
centive on the one hand, and freedom to compete on the 
other. Natural selection is a natural law. Our mistake lies 
in the apparent premise that this in the navy can somehow 
be controlled by acts of Congress and the Blue Book. Nev- 
ertheless, the personnel of the navy is not excepted from the 
general scheme of the universe, and progress therein to 
higher standards can no more be made consistently with 
artificial regulation of individual abilities than can great 
oaks be induced to grow better on trellises than in the free- 
dom of the forest: 

The decadence of the whole navy subsequent to the war 
obscured the evils of the unmodified seniority system, The 


_ present rehabilitation is not only forcing them into promi- 


nence, but is revealing new difficulties springing from them, 
which are none the less serious because temporary, and for 
which there is urgent need of relief. What form such re- 
lief should take is doubtful. That is for Congress, which 
has been singularly apathetic in the matter, to decide. 
Many plans have been proposed, one of which is strongly 
advocated by the Secretary of the Navy in his last report. 
There is, however, no doubt that the thing needed is prog- 
ress toward a better system or organization. It is not the 
purpose, therefore, of the present writer to suggest new 
remedies, but rather to call public attention to the disease 
and to the urgent need for its cure, as evidence of which it 
will suffice to state a few. typical facts. 

There are officers who are still lieutenants who, out of a 
total service of nearly thirty years, have spent twenty-one 
years in that grade. There are others holding commissions 
as ensigns, and as such doing work not beyond the ability 
of an intelligent boy (and which a few years ago was in- 
trusted to the newest graduates of the Naval School), who 
have seen as long service as was sufficient, not two decades 
since, to carry a man to full commander's rank. Conceive 
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of « profession which, after seventeen years of devoted ap- 
plication, pays only from eight to twelve hundred — 
per year, and consigns the practitioner to daty — I, . 
tively speaking, is not equal in responsibility to that = a 
_junior hospital assistant or law clerk. | In the apd grades 
the length of service of the occupants Is 80 closely the _ 
owing to the graduation of abnormally large classes from 
Annapolis during and immediately after the war, that the 
time is rapidly — when the admiral commanding 
a fleet and the lieutenant who is merely a mate on one of 
the gunboats may be able to exchange reminiscences of 
joint cadet life. Imagine such a disparity in professional 
position as this due to nothing but an artificial regulation! 
Even now there are instances where a difference of nine 
years in promotion exists between men who entered the 
navy on practically the same day. One was graduated 
higher in his class at the Naval School than the other. In 
other words, what these men did as boys of eighteen is con- 
trolling their whole career. Think of a man’s eminence in 
medicine or law or divinity being thus governed by his col- 
legiate course! has 

The important consequence of the anomalous conditions 
now reached is that before long it will become impossible 
for an officer to reach a grade higher than that of lieutenant 
until he is from fifty-tive to fifty-seven years old. (We al- 
ready have lieutenants of forty-five.) This means that out of 
the possible forty-seven years, from fifteen to sixty-two, over 
which the officer's entire career may extend, forty-two years 
will be spent in subordinate positions which do not involve 
responsible command. For thirty-six years after he leaves 
Annapolis, diploma in hand, he planks the deck through 
the watches of the night, sees the paint scrubbed and the 
deck washed in the early morn, and tastes the soup at noon. 
The height of his responsibility at sea is to keep the ship to 
her course for four hours at a time and to drill his gun di- 
vision. The ‘divine desire to command,” which formerly 
found vent in stentorian shouts of ‘‘ Lay aft to the braces,” 
or ‘‘ Aloft, and loose the royals,” is mainly restricted in our 
sailless ships to casual remarks to the helmsman or jerks on 
the engine-room bell. He makes his three years’ cruise to 
China or Madagascar or Nova Zembla or Gardiners Bay with 
entire equanimity, settling his family somewhere where edu- 
cation is reasonable and rents low, and handing over to its 
support three-quarters of the $2600 which is his maximum 
pay. The rest he must have for his mess bill and his numer- 
ous uniforms and other personal expenses ; for Uncle Sam 
allows him nothing aboard ship but a place to sleep and 
some crockery. The cruise over, he goes to a navy-yard 
‘‘on shore duty,” and does miscellaneous clerical work. 
His pay is now reduced $200 per year, _etpcoe in.consider- 
ation of his being permitted to spend his evenings with his 
family. If, like other people, he gets tired and wants vaca- 

tion, or ‘‘ leave,” the government will sell him a moderate 
amount of it at a further cost of $200 per year. He never 
knows when a cheese-paring Congress will endeavor to re- 
duce his pay; as witness the existing effort to make sea duty 
of the hardest sort on training-ships not “sea duty,” and 
hence to be paid for at the reduced ‘‘shore duty” rate—a 
shining example of misdirected economy. And this from 
the nation which pays a hundred and eighty million dollars 
yearly to its defenders in the last war, by way of encour- 
agement to its defenders in the next! Perhaps it is his mis- 
fortune that the naval officer takes very little interest in 
politics, and, as a rule, cannot get home to vote. 

Then he starts on another cruise, and the home perhaps 
made during the ‘“‘shore duty” and ‘‘leave” periods is 
broken up, and his family once more resumes a Bedouin ex- 
istence. And so on, decade after decade. His boy is born, 
and grows up and enters the Naval School and — 
and in course of time Lieutenant Jones, Jun., and Lieuten- 
ant Jones, Sen., may stand watches in the same ship. And 
perhaps Lieutenant Smith, who has married pretty Polly 
Jones, will join, and there will be quite a family party in 
the wardroom to pore over the Naval Register together, and 
to construct time-tables thereon showing where each ought 
to be at given periods of his future existence, and with sol- 
emn glee to mark off the names of superiors who have re- 
signed, retired, or joined the majority. 

At last Lieutenant Jones gets so near the top of the list 
that he begins to wear his best coat, with the familiar old 
two stripes on the sleeve, every day. Suddenly the captain 
sends for him; somebody has unexpectedly resigned. A 
parchment document covered with indifferent engraving 
and a hig blue seal is pressed into one hand, while the other 
is cordially shaken; and that night the wardroom mess 
bankrupts itself with the wine-caterer in exchange for ‘‘ that 
stuff we got at Toulon.” Before the golden sheen of the 
new stripe is dim, along comes another commission, and 
Mrs. Commander Jones refuses hereafter to make first calls 
on the better halves of long-suffering lieutenants. Another, 
and he is a full captain. A new cruiser is fitting out; he ap- 
plies for orders to her, and is denied. Note the reason. ‘It 
is impossible,” says the department, ‘‘to order captains to 
sea for an ordinary cruise, because there is hardly a captain 
on the list who has the length of a cruise to serve before 
promotion to the rank of commodore.” So the new ship 
sails away without him: but the receiving-ship at one of the 
navy-yards soon after hoists his swallow-tail flag, and Com- 
modore Jones commands the station until the flag-ship of the 
North Atlantic squadron comes in, and by that time the 
President has once more reposed ‘‘ special trust and confi- 
dence in the patriotism, valor, fidelity,” etc., of Jones, and 
the swallow-tail flag comes down from the receiving-ship, 
and the square blue flag goes up on the cruiser, and Admiral 
Jones leads his fleet proudly up the Sound to Newport, and 
makes a trip to Bar Harbor and back; and then his sixty- 
second birthday dawns, and Admiral Smith comes up in the 
night boat from New York, and relieves him bright and 
early next morning. 

And so in thirty-six years he has risen from a young 
lieutenant to an old lieutenant; and for the last five years 
what eise has he been but an ancient lieutenant, called other 
names by courtesy? And even when, in after-years, he puts 
on his uniform to go to the funeral of some old shipmate, 
and people call him Admiral Jones, the oak leaves and the 
stars never seem very familiar to him; he is just as much 
Lieutenant Jones at heart as ever he was, and in his dreams, 
at least, he tells the boatswain’s mate to ‘‘call away the first 
cutter,” or ‘‘up mess gear,” many and many a time oftener 
than he directs an imaginary flag captain to change the order 
of steaming. 

_But if his Majesty's ships should appear off the harbor of 
New York? If to the thunder of his Majesty's guns his 
Majesty’s shells should come crashing into the homes of the 
metropolis? If our sole reliance to stay this horror or to 
avoid national: humiliation lies in that iron-clad monster in 
the Narrows, with steam up and ready to slip her moorings 
and go forth a messenger of blood aud fire for our protection, 
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do we want dear old Lieutenant, or even Admiral, Jones in 
her conning-tower? Is he the man to seize the instant when 
her ram may crush in the side of his Majesty’s cruiser, or 
when the opportune slipping of a torpedo may send his 
Majesty’s battle-ship plunging to the bottom ?—timorous, 
cautious, ancient Jones, who never took in a to’-gallant sail 
in his life without the ‘‘old man” at his elbow to suggest 
which clew to haul up first! Or do we want a captain who 
will take his ship into action as Worden took the Monitor, 
and as Farragut led into Mobile; who will fight her as Hull 
fought the Constitution, and Porter the , with that 
happy combination of Yankee shrewdness and Anglo-Saxon 
grit which has given us, and will hereafter give us, the best 
sea-fighters on the sea? 

Skilled naval commanders cannot be found ready-made 
after a war comes upon us; nor can naval militias or reserves 
produce them. Plodding, patient, gray Lieutenant Jones 
we shall always honor for his long and faithful service, and 
the warmest place in our hearts—if not in our battles—shall 
be kept for him. But the system which evolves him has 
outlived its usefulness. It is stagnating, and not progress- 
ing. It not only needs to advance, but its-whole plan of 
promotions and rewards needs more near approximation to 
those which faithful endeavor brings in other careers. _ 

In brief, it should give us as its final fruit not subordinate 
but commanding officers; not Lieutenant Jones, but Captain 
Jones, filled with the mony of youth, skilled to the standard 
of the coming century, and grand with the valor which will 
handle these great war-ships of ours in a way that will make 
live again the glories of the Bonhomme Richard in the English 
Channel, and of er Captain Jones, whom men called “‘ Paul.” 

Park BENJAMIN. 


THE POLICY IN FAVOR OF PROTECTION 
IN THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


Was it right? Was it wrong? 





BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 


A womaN sat at her desk in the corner of a room; behind 
her burnt a bright fire. 

Presently a servant came in and gave her a card. 

‘* Say I am busy and can see no one now. I have to fin- 
ish this article by two o'clock.” 

The servant came back. The caller said she would only 
keep her a moment; it was necessary she should see her. 

The woman rose from her desk. ‘‘ Tell the boy to wait. 
Ask the lady to come in.” 

A young woman in a silk dress, with a cloak reaching to 
her feet, entered, She was tall and slight, with fair hair. 
‘‘T knew you would not mind. I wished to see you so!” 

The woman offered her a seat by the fire. ‘* May I loosen 
your cloak? The room is warm.” 

‘‘T wanted so to come and see you. You are the only 

rson in the world who could help me! I know you are so 
arge, and generous, and kind to other women!” She sat 
down. Tears stood in her large blue eyes; she was pulling 
off her little gloves unconsciously. 

‘* You know Mr. ——” (she mentioned the name of a well- 
known writer). ‘‘ I know you meet him often in your work. 
I want you to do something for me!” 

The woman on the hearth-rug looked down at her. 

**T couldn't tell my father or my mother, or any one else; 
but I can tell you, though I know so little of you. You know, 
last summer he came and staid with us a month. I saw a 
great deal of him. I don’t know if he liked me; I know he 
liked my singing, and we rode together. I liked him more 
than any man I have ever seen. Oh, you know it isn’t true 
that a woman can only like a man when he likes her; and I 
thought perhaps he liked me a little. Since we have been 
in town we have asked, but he has never come to see us. 
Perhaps people have been saying something to him about 
me. You know him; you are always meeting him. Couldn’t 
you say or do anything for me?” She looked up with her 
lips white and drawn. ‘‘I feel sometimes as if I were go- 
ing mad! Oh, it is so terrible to be a woman!” The woman 
looked down at her. ‘‘ Now I hear he likes another woman. 
I don’t know who she is, but they say she is very clever, 
and writes. Oh, it is so terrible, I can’t bear it.” 

The woman Jeaned her elbow against the mantel-piece 
and her face against her hand. She looked down into the 
fire. Then she turned and looked at the younger woman. 
** Yes,” she said, ‘‘it is a very terrible thing to be a woman.” 
She was silent. She said, with some difficulty: ‘‘ Are you 
sure you love him? Are you sure it is not only the feeling 
a young girl has for an older man who is celebrated, and of 
whom every one is talking?” 

‘*‘T have been nearly mad. I haven't slept for weeks.” 
She knit her little hands together, till the pearl rings almost 
cut into the fingers. ‘‘ He is everything to me; there is no- 
thing else in the world. You, who are so great and strong 
and clever, and who care only for your work, and for men 
_as your friends, you cannot understand what it is when one 
person is everything to you, when there is nothing else in 
the world.” 

‘**And what do you want me to do?” 

“‘Oh, I don't know!” She looked up. ‘‘ A woman knows 
what she can do. Don’t tell him that I love him.” She 
looked up again. ‘‘ Just say something to him. Oh, it’s so 
terrible to be a woman; I can’t do anything. You won't 
tell him exactly that I love him? That's the thing that 
makes a man hate a woman, if you tell it him plainly.” 

‘Tf I speak to him I must speak openly. He is my friend. 
I cannot fence with him. I have never fenced with him in 
my own affairs.” She moved as though she were going 
away from the fireplace; then she smened and said: ‘‘ Have 
you ever thought of what love is between a man and a wo- 
man when it means marriage? That long, long life together, 
day after day, stripped of all romance and distance, living 
face to face, seeing each other as a man sees his own sou!? 
Do you realize that the end of marriage is to make the man 
and woman stronger than they were, and that if you cannot, 
when you are an old man and woman and sit by the fire, 
say, ‘ Life has been a braver and a freer thing for us because 


we passed it hand in hand than if we had passed through it- 


alone,’ it has failed? Do you care for him enough to live 
for him, not to-morrow, but when he is an old faded man 
and you an old faded woman? Can you forgive him his sins 
and his weaknesses when they hurt you most? If he were to 
lie a querulous invalid for twenty years, would you be able 
to fold him in your arms all that time and comfort him as a 
mother comforts her litle child?” The woman drew her 
breath heavily. 

‘Oh, I love him absolutely! I would be glad to die, if 
only I could once know that he loved me better than any- 
thing in the world!” 
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The woman stood looking down at her. “Have 
never thought of that other woman—whether «j,- fe 
not perhaps make his life as perfect as you?” she asi... 
slowly. : 

e Oh, no woman ever could be to him what J would | 
I would live for him. He belongs to me.” She bent hx ce 
forward, not crying, but her shoulders moving. «Jt js .,, 

a terrible thing to be a woman, to be able to do nothing .,, 
say nothing!” ie 

The woman put her hand on her shoulder; the young, 
woman looked up into her face; then the elder turned ay 
and stood looking into the fire; there was such quiet \ 
could hear the clock tick above the writing-table. ; 

The woman said: ‘There is only one thing I can do ; 

ou. I do not know if it will be of any use. I will do j; 
he turned away. 

‘Oh, you are so great and good, so beautiful, so differen: 
from other women, who are always thinking only of ther, 
selves! Thank = so much. I know I can trust you. | 
couldn’t have told my mother, or any one, but you.”” 

‘*Now you must go: I have my work to finish.” 

The younger woman put her arms round her. ‘Qh, yo, 
are so good, and beautiful!” 

The silk dress and the fur cloak rustled out of the room 

The woman who was left alone walked up and down. 4; 
last faster and faster, till the drops stood on her foreheac 
After a time she went up to the table; there was writtc» 
illegibly in a man’s hand on a fragment of manuscript pape, 
‘** Can I come to see you this afternoon?” Near it wasa closes 
and addressed envelope. She opened it. In it were writte) 
the words, ‘‘ Yes, please, come.” 

She tore it across, and wrote the words, ‘No; J shall». 
be at liberty.” 

She closed them in an envelope and addressed them 
Then she rolled up the manuscript on the table, and rang 
the bell. She gave it to the servant. ‘‘Tell the boy to give 
this to his master, and say the article ends rather abruptly, 
they must state it is to be continued ; I will finish it {o. 
morrow. As he passes number twenty, let him leave this 
note there.” ‘ 

The servant went out. She walked up and down the room 
with her hands folded above her head. 


Two months after, the elder woman stood before the fire. 
The door opened suddenly, and the younger woman came in. 

‘*T had to come; I couldn’t wait. You have heard he 
was married this morning? Oh, do you think it is true? 
Do help me.” She put out her hands. 

“Sitdown. Yes, it is quite true.” 

“‘ Oh, it is so terrible; and I didn’t know anything. Did 
gas say anything to him?” She caught the woman's 

ands. 

‘*T never saw him again after the day you were here... . so 
I could not speak to him... . but I did what I could.” She 
stood looking passively into the fire. 

‘‘ And they say she is quiteachild. Only eighteen. They 
say he only saw her three times before he proposed to her. 
Do you think it is true?” 

‘* Yes, it is quite true.” 

‘*He can’t love her. They say he’s only marrying her for 
her rank and her money—” 

The woman turned quickly. ‘‘ What right have you to 
say that? No one except me knows him. What need has he 
of any one’s rank or wealth? He is greater than them all. 
Older women may have failed him; he has needed to turn to 
her beautiful fresh young life to compensate him. She is a 
woman whom any man might have loved, so young and 
beautiful; her family are famed for their intellect. If he 
trains her she may make him a better wife than any other 
woman could have done.” 

**Oh, but I can’t bear it, I can’t bear it.” The younger 
woman sat down on the chair. ‘‘She will be his wife, and 
have his children.” 

‘* Yes, that is hard.” The elder woman moved quickly 
‘*One wants to have the child, and lay it in one’s breast, and 
feed it.” She moved quickly. ‘‘It would not matter if an 
other woman bore it, if one had it to take care of.” She 
moved restlessly. 

‘**Oh no; I couldn't bear it to be hers. When I think of 
her I feel as if I were dying. All my fingers turn cold. | 
feel dead. Oh, you were only his friend; you don’t know.’ 

The elder spoke softly and quickly. ‘* Don’t you feel a 
little gentle to her when you think she’s going to be his wife 
and the mother of his children? I would like to put my 
arms round her and touch her once, if she would let me. 
She is so beautiful, they say.” 

**Oh, I could never bear to see her; it would kil] me. And 
they are so happy together to-day! He is loving her so!” 

** Don’t you want him to be happy?” The elder woman 
looked down at her. “ Have you never loved him at all?” 

The younger woman's face was covered with her hands. 
“Oh, it’s so terrible,so dark! And I shall go on living year 
_ year always in this awful pain. Oh, if I could only 

ie!” 

The older woman stood looking into the fire, then slowly 
and measuredly she said: “ There are times in life when cv- 
erything seems dark, when the brain reels, and we cannot 
see that there is anything but death. But if we wait long 
enough, after long, long years,calm comes. It may be we 
cannot say it was well, but we are contented, we accept the 
past. The struggle is ended. That day may come for you 
perhaps sooner than you think.” She spoke slowly and 
with difficulty. 

“Oh no, it can never come for me. If once I have loved 
a thing, I love it forever. I can never forget.” 

‘* Love is not the only end in life. There are other things 
to live for.” 

‘Oh yes, for you! To me love is everything.” 

‘Now you must go, dear.” 

The younger woman stood up. ‘' It has been such a com 
fort to talk to you. I think I should have killed myself if ! 
had not come. You help me so. I shall always be gratefti 
to you.” 3 

The older woman took her hand. ‘*I want to ask som: 
thing of you.” 

“What is it?” 

“I cannot quite explain to you. You will not unde! 
stand: But there are times when something more terrib! 
can come into a life than that it should lose what it love> 
If you have had a dream of what life ought to be, and yo. 
try to make it real,and you fail, and something you hav: 
killed out in your heart for long years wakes up and crie> 
‘Let each man play his own game, and care nothing for the 
hand of his fellow. Each man for himself. So the game 
must be played!’ and you doubt all you have lived for, an¢ 
the ground seems washing out under your feet—” Sh: 
paused. “Such atime has come to me now— If you would 
promise me that.if ever another woman comes to seek your 
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ill give it her, and try to love a woman even 
ri = in your light, it will help me. I think 


” 


nae y 
while 8 
ble to keep my faith. 
— Pill do anything you ask me to. You are so good 
and ag and great—if you knew. Now go, dear.” 
oa have not kept you from your work, have I? . 
No: [have not been working lately. Good-by, dear. 
The younger woman went, and the elder knelt down b 


she chair and wailed like a child when you have struck it; 


and it does not dare to cry aloud. 


et it was early spring again. 

PF hg sat at her , be. writin ; behind her the fire 
yurnt brightly. She was writing a leading article on the 
causes which in different geogias denn to the adoption of 
>see Trade or Protection principles. : 
| a wrote on quickly. After a while the servant 
entered and laid e pile of letters on the table. ‘*Tell the 
soy L shall have done in fifteen minutes. She wrote on. 
rien she caught sight of the writing on one of the letters. 
sie put down her pen and opened it. It ran so: 


- DEAR FRrIEND,—I am writing to you because I know 
you will rejoice to hear of my great happiness. Do you re- 
member how you told me that day by the fire to wait, and 
iter long, long years I should see that all was for the best? 
That time has come sooner than we hoped. Last week, in 
Rome, I was married to the best, noblest, most lar; -hearted 
of men. We are now in Florence together. You don’t 
know how beautiful all life is to me. I know now that that 
old passion was only a girl’s foolish dream. My husband 
is the first man I have ever truly loved. He loves me and 
understands me as no other man ever could. Iam thankful 
that my dream was broken; God had better things in store 
for me. I don’t hate that woman any more; I love every 
one! How are you, dear? We shall come and see you as 
coon as we arrive in England. I always think of you so 

cpny in your great work and helping other people. I 
dont think now it is terrible to be a woman; it is lovely. 

| hope you are enjoying this beautiful spring weather. . 

‘Yours always full of gratitude and love, 


” 


The woman read the letter; then she stood up and walked 
towards the fire. She did not re-read it, but stood with it 
open in her hand, looking down into the blaze. Her lips 
were drawn in at the corners. Presently she tore the letter 
up slowly, and watched the bits floating down one by one 
into the grate. Thenshe went back to her desk, and began 
to write with ber motth stilldrawn in at the corners. After 
a while she Jaid her arm on the paper and her head on ber 
arm, and seemed to go to sleep there. % 

Presently the servant knocked; the boy was waiting. 
“Tell him to wait ten minutes more.” She took up her 
pen: * The Policy of the Australian Colonies in favor of Pro- 
tection is easily understood”—she waited—‘‘ when one con- 
siders the fact—the fact—” Then she finished the article. 


MRS. WHITELAW REID. 


AT the present moment Mrs. Whitelaw Reid is invested 


with an interest which appertains to but few of her country- - 


women. In her existing station her qualities and opportu- 
nities make it evident that she will continue to be an at- 
tractive and influential figure in our American life. In the 
event of her residence at Washington as the wife of the 
Vice-President, the conditions are such that the capital will 
have none to choose before her as an active leader in all that 
makes society brilliant and distinguished. 

Mrs. Reid, formerly Miss Elisabeth Mills, was born in the 
city of New York, January 6, 1858, and her early life was 
divided between the residence of her grandfather, Mr. James 
Cunningham, at Irvington on the Hudson, and those of her 
father, Mr. D. O. Mills, in Sacramento, California, and at his 
country place, ‘t Millbrae,” seventeen miles south of San 
Francisco. Her grandfather, Mr. Cunningham, was a well- 
known ship-owner and ship-builder of that day. At the time 
of her birth he had largely retired from business, but was 
still the owner of many vessels, one of them being the famous 
steamboat The Senator, which was the first of its kind sent 
around the Horn to navigate the Sacramento River after the 
discovery of gold. 

Miss Mills’s early training was intrusted to governesses in 
the family. When she finally was sent to school, it was in 
company with her orphan cousin, the daughter of her father’s 
only sister, Mrs. Easton. This cousin subsequently became 
the wife of Colonel Charles F. Crocker, the first Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Central and Southern Pacific railways. For a 
time Miss Mills was placed in the school of Mlle. allette, in 
Paris. She afterwards completed the course of study ‘in 
Miss Brackett’s school in New York, where she was a favor- 
ite pupil of that earnest and distinguished teacher. 

Her father, Mr. D. O. Mills, became a banker before he 
was twenty years old, being a partner and one-third owner 
in the private hank conducted by his cousin, Mr. G. J. 
Townsend, of Buffalo. He had gone to California on the 
news of the discovery of gold in 1849, where he established 
what was known then as the Gold Bank of D. O. Mills & 
Company in Sacramento, an institution which, under the 

" ownership and with the slightly changed name of the 
itl Bank of D. O. Mills & Company, continues to this 


‘uy lie largest bank in Sacramento, and the oldest bank ~ 


which has always maintained full credit in the State of 
California. After this achievement Mr. Mills had organized 
the Bank of California in San Francisco, had made it a nota- 
ble ~uccess, and then retired from it; but he returned when 
cx lamities befell the bank under his successor, and succeeded 
1" restoring it to more than its former credit and prosperity. 
He then withdrew from business, devoting himself to the 
care of his great and increasing estate, and in 1879 removed 
his residence to his native State of New York. 

_Miss Mills, when not at school or with her grandfather at 
his country place at Irvington, was with her parents, first in 
‘cramento, and afterwards at Millbrae. he latter was 
—_ the finest and most extensive countr place on the 
Pip coast. It comprised the old Burro-Burro ranch of 

acres. The house was surrounded by spacious orna- 
——— grounds, largely planted with semi-tropical trees and 
: — many of them imported from the Sandwich Islands, 
: tha, and Japan. It was filled with works of art, the pic- 
ree ar 4 embracing an unusual number of fine paintings, 
( Fed by the foremost masters of the modern French school. 
teat the daughter of the house” grew up with that 
se seg for the country and for a simple and natural life 

: ch has always characterized her. She first met her 

uture husband in California, at her father’s residence, in 


Ne 


*“doza, who declared 
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1878. Up to that date it may be that Mr. Reid’s successful 
absorption in his profession in those. heroic times had kept 
him heart-free. Possibly he had vowed, with Benedick, that 
‘* till all graces be in one woman, one woman shall not come 
in my grace.” The event has proved that he at last chose 
one most happily adapted to his own temper and career. 
He had gained a prominence so enviable that any woman 
could take pride in sharing his future. He had risen, through 
sheer ability and work, to be the chief of the powerful and 
historic Tribune; he had a competence, a good presence, 
strong allies, and was in his prime. To friends on either side 
the silaecs seemed auspicious, and it may now be pleasant- 
ly cited in support of our modern doctrine of ‘‘ reciprocity.” 

he two were married in New York in April, 1881, and, 
after a brief visit to the husband’s old home in Obio, went 
immediately abroad, spending the. next nine or ten months 
in Europe, and a large part of the time in London and Paris. 

After the engagement was announced, but before the 
marriage, the Berlin mission, which had been previously 
tendered to Mr. Reid by President Hayes, was again offered 
by President Gartield, and Miss Mills was asked whether or 
not she would go abroad as wife of the American Minister 
to Germany. She preferred the liberty of private life, and 
the mission was for the second time declined. Ten years 
later, after some hesitation, she returned to Europe at the 
head of the American Minister’s home in Paris. 

She has had three children, two of whom survive—Ogden 
Mills Reid, now in his eleventh year, and Jean Templeton 
Reid, now in her ninth year. The children have been thus 
far trained entirely at home. They.are well advanced in the 
ordinary studies, and have a fair speaking knowledge of 
English, French, and German. They have also had pretty 
thorough training for their age in gymnastics and horseback 
riding. But if anything more is said here of these young 
thoroughbreds, they doubtless will not be permitted to read 
this sketch of their mother. 

Mrs. Reid’s social tact has been evident since her first as- 
sumption of duties as the mistress of her husband’s home, 
notably in the bounteous régime of their house on Madison 
Hill and the more conspicuous hospitalities of diplomatic 
life at Paris. At Ophir Farm, the resources of which are 
those of the greatest country-seats, her grace and ability are 
finely brought into play. Mrs. Reid’s studious mind is 
well disciplined, and to her intuitive taste is added the rare 
good judgment which her father possesses so eminently. It 
is not strange that she and her household have so absolute 
a hold upon his heart. : 


THE CIVIL WAR IN VENEZUELA. 

A SoutH AMERICAN republic is always in one of three 
conditions — she is either in the throes of a civil war, re- 
constructing order out of the chaos of revolution, or pre- 
paring for some new domestic turmoil. This has been the 
case to a very great extent ever since the various republics 
rebelled from Old World authority and became independent 
states. Some, to be sure, have been more stable than others, 
but the degree of difference has not been great. The Spanish 
American appears to be a natural conspirator against exist- 
ing authority and any present order of things. We in the 
United States have become so accustomed to this condition 
of affairs in the Southern Hemisphere that, were it not for 
American interests in these various countries, we should not 
feel called upon to take any interest in the recurring broils 
except as idle spectators. But the business relations between 
the United States and the various South American States 
have been growing year by year more. intimate, so that in 
each port, whether on the Atlantic or the Pacitic, there are 
numbers of American merchants established, and into these 
ports the American flag is sometimes taken on merchant- 
ships. These interests, whether great or small, need to be 
protected at those times when Jaw and order are. abrogated 
and the countries are given over to mob-rule or the despotic 
sway of a dictator. Among these republics Venezuela has 
had her full share of revolutions. 

_When the present trouble in Venezuela broke out there 
were no American men-of-war in Venezuelan waters, and it 
therefore appeared an easy thing for the dictator then in 
power to do what he chose with the property of Americans, 
and to hinder the entrance and departure of American ves- 
sels. Such discrimination was prevented by the German 
and French men-of-war, and now Admiral Walker, of the 
North Atlantic squadron, is on his way with three war-ships 
to see that no further encroachment on American rights is 
attempted. These boats are the Chicago, the Concord, and the 
Kearsarge. The two former are among the finest and most 
representative ships of the White Squadron, and their mere 
presence in the waters about Caracas will have a quieting 
and impressive effect. There will, after their arrival, be no 
further need of appealing to the French and British consuls, 
and through them to their men-of-war. What the orders 
given their commanders and to Admiral Walker may be, is 
not yet known. 

As to the merits of the conflict now in progress in Vene- 
zuela, it may be said that it is somewhat similar to the Bal- 
maceda incident in Chile, ¢. e., a fight between the Executive 
and Congressional powers. But this conflict appears to. be 
much more sordid than that in Chile, and the issue which 
first brought it about has been to a great extent lost sight of 
in the greed of the men who at various times have been in 
power to make themselves rich by levying forced taxes upon 
all the people within . 
_ ean eae 
himself Dictator, ap- 
pears to have done 
little else during the 
tenure of his assumed 
office than to collect 
$200,000 in this way. 
When he had this 
money securely with- 
in his possession he 
fled the country. Of 
such sordid metal does 
it appear that these 
Venezuelan patriots 
are made. 

There has been an- 
other aspect of this 
civil conflict fought 
in the courts of the 
United States in New 
York. The Minister 
fromVenezuelalodged 
a complaint with the 
United States authori- 








GENERAL JOAQUIN ORESPO, COMMANDING THE 
REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. 


ties that the South Portland, an American steamer, was 
loaded with arms and ammunition, and bound for Vene- 
zuela to help the side making war on the party from 
which he was accredited. He therefore libelled the South 
Portland, and sought to prevent her from getting clearance’ 
papers. The case was heard by a United States Commis- 
sioner, but it did not appear to him that the Venezuelan 
Minister had made out a case sufficiently clear to justify him 
in withholding from the South Portland her papers. The 
ship has therefore sailed. The Minister, anticipating this, 
had bought a faster ship than the South Portland, with the 
idea of chasing her and overtaking the ship before she ar- 
rived in South American waters. The name of the fleet 
boat that was to be sent on this service had not been an- 
nounced when this paper went to press, nor had she sailed. 
If she does sail in pursuit it will be a somewhat similar race 
to that of the Charleston after the Ifata in the Chilian 
trouble. The hesitation about starting the ship purchased 
by the Venezuelan Minister.is due, according to that gentle- 
man’s statement, to assurances from his President that the 
Venezuelan gunboats are so placed: that the South Portland 
will not be able to land and deliver her cargo to the party 
for which it is intended, but will inevitably fall into the 
hands of these watching boats. In case of the capture of 
the South Portland, and in case the Venezuclan Minister is 
mistaken as to the nature of the ship’s cargo, an interesting 
element will be added to the complications now existing. 

Venezuela has a population of about 2,500,000, and_its im- 
ports are about $3,000,000 annually, while it exports some- 
thing like $4,000,000. Its chief cities are Valencia and Ca- 
racas, while the chief port is La Guayra, where the incident 
as to the American ship occurred. It is to this port that 
Admiral Walker is bound. The coast of Venezuela was the 
first part of the American mainland sighted by Columbus, 
who during his third voyage, in 1498, entered the Gulf of 
Paria, and sailed along the coast of the delta of the Orinoco. 
In 1550 the district was erected into the Captain-Generalcy 
of Caracas. It remained under Spanish rule until Bolivar, 
the liberator, a native of Caracas, raised a revolt in 1810, and 
succeeded, after years of fighting, in throwing off the Span- 
ish yoke. This revolution was in conjunction with other 
South American states. The power of Spain was broken in 
1821, but it was not till 1845 that Spain recognized the inde- 
pendence of these states. Before this Venezuela had .de- 
clared her independence of the Confederated States, and for 
several years, say from 1830 to 1846, she enjoyed compara- 
tive peace. Inthe latter year civil disturbances began, and 
these lasted, with short periods of rest, to 1870. Negro slaves 
were introduced into Venezuela very early in its history, but 
during one of the revolutions, that of 1854, the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves took place. In December, 1870, Don Guz- 
man Blanco was declared Provisional President, and so act- 
ed till 1873, when he was elected the constitutional President. 
It was owing to Blanco’s ability and energy that Venezuela 
now enjoyed years of peace and prosperity. The constitution 
of the republic is modelled after that of the United States. 

Mr. W. Nephew King, Jun., recently. writing from the 
Dutch town of Curacoa, has said of this revolution: 

“Tt seems that there has been more fighting for spoils than fighting for 
glory, and each general, as soon as he collects a few men around him, 
starts off on a little revolutionary excursion of his own, enforcing loans 
from inoffensive merchants, and then running away and leaving his army 
in the field, while he enjoys the fruits of his rapine and plunder. 

“And the little Dutch island of Curagoa, with ite quaint houses and 
immaculate streets, furnishes a quiet sanctuary from the noise and tumult 
of war-ridden Venezuela. 

“One by one the leaders of both parties, becoming sickened at the daily 
scenes of bloodshed, have taken their families and sailed across the Carib- 
bean Sea to make a new home in Curagoa. And the elements that meet 
there are almost weird in their contrast. Oi] and water, sunlight and 
Stygian darkness, snow and fire, are not more dissimilar than the hot- 
blooded impulsive Spanish American, and the quiet, plodding, peace-lov- 
ing descendant of old Holland. For centuries the latter people have lived 
in the very heart of revolution and chaos, and still are changed but a tithe 
since the days of Van Tromp. ‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,’ 
however, and the revolutionary troubles that have almost paralyzed the 
commerce of Venezuela have sent a thriving trade to its island neighbor.” 
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UNITED STATES SHIP ‘‘ KEARSARGE.” 
One of the three American ships of war at Venezuela, 
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SEPTEMBER 20, 1892—SCHOOL-CHILDREN GREETING THE VETERANS PASSING 
THE TREASURY BUILDING. 
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MAY 24, 1865—SCHOOL-CHILDREN GREETING THE SOLDIERS FROM THE STEPS 
j OF THE CAPITOL.—[From Harrer’s WEEKLY, June 16, 1865.) 
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CAPTAIN A. G. WEISSERT. 
.The newly elected Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 
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THE REVIEW AT WASHINGTON, MAY 24, 1865-GENERAL SHERMAN’S VETERANS PASSING WILLARD'S HOTEL ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 
{From Harper's WERK Ly, June 10, 1865.) 








THE REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 20, 18923—THE HEAD OF THE MASSACHUSETTS COLUMN AT THE SAME POINT TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS LATER. 


REUNION OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC AT WASHINGTON.—From Protocrarus By BELL, WasHINGTON.—[SEE PacE 946.] 
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THE PROCESSION PASSING THE TREASURY BUILDING. 
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DECORATIONS ON THE WHITE HOUSE. 


THE GRAND ARMY IN WASHINGTON 


BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


Ir is nearly a generation since the close of the dread- 
ful civil war and the review of the Union troops in Wash- 
ington. Men born since the 23d of May, 1865, are now oc- 
cupying responsible places in the country, and filling them 
with ease and ability. Of the men who sit at one end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and assist in framing laws for the 
country, many were only young children when Meade led 
the armies of the East and Sherman those of the West past 
the reviewing stands occupied by President Johnson and 
his cabinet and by General Grant and his staff. Those two 
armies, fresh from the victories which ended in the surrender 
of Lee and the capitulation of Johnston, numbered about 
80,009 men each, and each army was some six hours in 
passing the reviewing stand. Those two armies, large 
though they were, were but fractions of the numbers in the 
service at the end of the war. The rest were on duty in 
various parts of the South and West, and the hospitals con- 
tained, as always, legions of men disabled by wounds and 
disease. Though these 160,000 men who tramped the dusty 
streets of Washington on those historic days did not com- 
prise all the fighting members of the great Union army, they 
were a good and great representation of the whole. Con- 
sidering that in this great parade, when the restoration of 
the Union was celebrated at the national capital, only 160,000 
men of an army numbering 1,100,000 were gathered, it is, to 
my thinking, quite remarkable that twenty-seven years later 
70,000 men, survivors of the veterans of 1865, should gather 
in Washington to again celebrate the restored union, and 
that these should represent an army of 406,000. In 1865 
only a little over fourteen per cent. of the army was 1n the 
parade; in 1892 seventeen per cent. of the Grand Army of 
the Republic veterans went from their various homes to 
march and counter-march, and keep step to the tunes that 
cheered their flagging footsteps in the trying marches from 
field to field. Indeed, that there should be more than 400,000 
men still in the Grand Army of the Republic, to which are 
admitted only those who saw service in the Union army 
during the great conflict and were from it honorably dis- 
charged, is most remarkable. But those who survived the 
fatigues of the march and the shock of battle were in 
the main young men—men less than thirty years old—and 
over such heads twenty-seven years pass without bowing 
them. And yet nearly all those who were in high places 
on that day have passed to the great majority, and the bones 
of not a few who were conspicuous in the pageant on those 
two bright spring days now lie beneath the greensward of 
neighboring Arlington. 

When the volunteers who had responded to the Presi- 
dent’s call for troops had been disbanded at the close of the 
war, some of the volunteers of Illinois conceived the idea of 
forming a society of veterans and banding together the de- 
fenders of the Union, while at the same time ideas of patriot- 
ism should be inculcated. So the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, which now has posts in all the States, was born. 
These posts are banded into State commanderies and a 
grand national encampment. Every year all of the posts 
and commanderies have sent delegates to a national meeting. 
This is the twenty-sixth of these, and it is the largest and 
most successful so far held. When, last year, at Detroit, it 
was decided to hold the next encampment at Washington, 
Congress appropriated $100,000 to assist the District author- 
ities and people, and the local Grand Army posts, in enter- 
taining the visitors and decorating the capital city. And 
the decorations were on a scale that Washington, which is 
covered with bunting every four years, at least, when a new 
Executive is inducted into oftice, has not before witnessed. 
It is questionable, indeed, whether any American city has 
ever before been decorated so effectively. Pennsylvania 
Avenue, that wide and spacious thoroughfare that leads 
from the Capitol to the Treasury Department Building, 
adapts itself admirably to parades, processions,and pageants. 
It was for this occasion made gay and gorgeous with bunt- 
ing from end toend. Interspersed with the gay decorations 
were incandescent electric lamps, so that the Avenue was 
really gayer at night than by sunlight. At the foot of the 
Avenue, and just south of the Treasury Building, was a great 
Grand Army badge, quite forty feet in diameter. This was 
suspended high above the street, and when the lights shone 
forth, their brilliancy effaced the scaffolding that held the 
monster emblem, so that it seemed to float in the air. Along 
either side of the Avenue, at regular spaces, were displayed 
the corps badges of the Union army, and these, too, at night 
were made brilliant by electric lights. In street processions 
the electric lamp has never before been used with so much 
effect.. Not only the public but the private electric-light 
plants were called upon to assist in making the Avenue 
brilliant. Across all the intersecting streets were strung 
elaborately designed banners bearing the coats of arms of 
the different States. Here and there up and down the 
Avenue were portraits of the famous generals, and in letters 
that blazed out in a light more brilliant than flame were the 
names of the battles in which so many years ago these old 
veterans, then in the flush of youth, had fought for their 
country, and while saving it had won the enduring grati- 
tude of all their countrymen. 5 

This was the same marching-ground over which passed 
the victorious armies twenty-seven years before. But how 
different was all, and yet how much the same. Washington 

was not the handsome city it has since become. Indeed, it 
was rather a sorry-looking place. The Capitol was not fin- 
ished, and Pennsylvania Avenue, not more than half built 
up, had on it only low and shabby houses that were entirely 
inappropriate on so grand 2 thoroughfare. The roadways, 
never good, had been entirely worn out, and were only dusty 
holes and gullies. But the warm blood of youth coursed 
in the veins of the men who formed the marching hosts, 
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and not a man among them all failed to read the motto on 
the largest banner that floated from the Capitol: “‘ The onl 
debt the Nation cannot pay is that we owe the Union sol- 
diers.” It was the same line of march in 1892, but the feet 
that went over it were no longer young.. Nor were those of 
them who had passed that way twenty-seven years before 
exactly old, for one of the reports read at this encampment 
stated as with authority that the majority of those who 
returned from the war to that grand parade were under 
twenty-five years old. A man who has seen twenty-five 
years and twenty-seven more on top of them is no longer in 
his first youth, but in recalling the promise implied by the 
motto on the large flag on the Capitol, and in perceiving the 
warmth of the welcome he received on this visit, the blood 
in his veins was rejuvenated, for nothing is so pleasant as 
to realize that those for whom we have labored are grateful 
for the pains we have spent. And then, again, the old vet- 
erans had better roads to march over than those trod by the 
lusty young veterans who had just returned from the war. 
Washington has mended its ways and smartened itself up, 
until it is the peo dl capital city of a great country. : 

What is commonly known in Washington as the White 
Lot was fitted up as a camp and barracks for the veterans, 
and called for the time Grand Army Place. This land is in 
the rear of the Executive Mansion, and stretches to the Poto- 
mac. On one corner of it is the famous Washington Monu- 
ment, that towers above all else in the capital, and marks 
its site long before less imposing structures come in view. 
On the White Lot tents for fifteen thousand men were 
erected, and barracks for twice that many more. In the 
centre of this improvised city was erected a wooden model 
of the old war-ship Kearsarge, which in 1864 destroyed the 
Confederate commerce-destroyer Alabama. This ship, 
stanchly built for a hulk that was never to be launched, 
was as nearly like the old Kearsarge as practicable, and 
during the encampment it was the headquarters for the old 
sailors and marines. When they hoisted the flag and put 
the ship into commission, the Vice-President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Navy were there to partici- 
pate in the ceremonies. The encampment was dedicated 
and opened immediately after the exercises on the Kearsarge. 
The President of the United States had expected to be pres- 
ent and to welcome the veserans on behalf of the govern- 
ment and the people of Washington, but the sad illness of 
Mrs. Harrison prevented him from fulfilling his engage- 
ment. Monday, after the ceremonies on the Kearsarge, 
General Palmer, the Commander of the National Encamp- 
ment, and the Vice-President and other high dignitaries, 
went to the stand in Grand Army Place, where there was 
speech-making. General Palmer addressed his comrades, 
and read a letter from comrade Benjamin Harrison, express- 
ing his regret that he could not participate in the encamp- 
ment. Then the Vice-President was introduced, and in 
graceful and well-chosen words welcomed the veterans to 
the capital city. His concluding words were these: ‘‘ And 
now, my countrymen, on behalf of the whole American 

apeople I dedicate this Grand Army Place and the commemo- 
rative memorials which it is believed will be hereafter 
erected upon it to the everlasting glories of the Grand Army 
of the Republic.” This intimation was received with im- 
mense applause. In this: White Lot there is space enough 
to build almost any kind of memorial that could be designed. 
There had of course been a parade before the dedication. 
That is a way with the Grand Army men; whatever they 
have in mind to do, they must have a march—a good long 
walk —before they start in to do it. On this day they 
marched from the Peace Monument, at the foot of the Capi- 
tol, up Pennsylvania Avenue to Seventeenth Street, and 
then out to the White Lot. In the evening of Monday the 
ladies had their innings, with a reception in the rotunda of 
the Capitol. This was conducted by the Women’s Relief 
Corps of the Grand-Army of the Republic. In the decora- 
tions at the Capitol for this function the electric light was 
used very generally and with great effect. 

Tuesday, however, was the great marching day. Then 
did the Grand Army men make their second triumphal 
march along Pennsylvania Avenue, and around in front of 
the White House, and on towards Georgetown. Of the 70,000 
men in line, Pennsylvania sent 25,000, and New York 12,000. 
These were the largest bodies from single States. But those 
farther away were also conspicuous in the line, the Iowans 
being more so by reason of the corn-stalk each marcher car- 
ried, and the Kansans by the sunflowers that the veterans 
wore in their button-holes. In the procession as a private 
in the ranks was ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes. On the 
reviewing stand the same dignitaries before mentioned, head- 
ed by the Vice-President of the United States, were assem- 
bled. It was remarked by those who saw both parades that 
in this later one the members of the posts marched with no 
less precision than the legions that had just returned in 1865 
from Virginia and North Carolina. But the port of the men 
of this year was calm and dignified, while that of those of 
old had a swagger of the camp about it, and the ranks here 
and there were enlivened by the foragers and camp-followers, 
who respectively fed and preyed upon the fighting men.- In 
the evening Pennsylvania Avenue was lighted up as it had 
never béen before, and was gay with many colors. 

Tuesday ended the formal part of the encampment, for 
on Wednesday the delegates met in Albaugh’s Opera-house 
to transact the annual business and to legislate for the body. 
The general officers made reports as to the work of the year. 
The most interesting statement in any of the reports was 
that of the Adjutant-General, who reported that the Grand 
Army was now at its high-water mark—406,000 members in 
good standing. He predicted that this number or its neigh- 
borhood would be maintained for a few years, and that then 
it would fall off very rapidly. Of course, before the business 
meeting began there was a parade of the Union veterans. 
Then there were presentations of one kind and another, as 
has been usual at all of these general meetings. The busi- 
ness meeting was continued on Thursday, and on this day 
the new Grand Commander was elected. This is a post of 
high honor, and is very much sought. When General John 
Palmer, of Albany, New York, was chosen at Detroit last 
year it was thought certain that his successor at the end of 
the term would be Colonel Lincoln, of Washington. But 
it was apparent before nominations were in order that Gen- 
eral A. G. Weissert had a great majority in his favor. So 
Colonel Lincoln, in a neat speech, declined to be a candidate, 
and General Weissert was practically nominated by accla- 
mation. F 

General Weissert, who was born in Canton, Ohio, in 1844, 
was one Of the boy soldiers, as he was only seventeen when 
the conflict began, and twenty-one when it ended. He was 
graduated from Michigan University, and at once enlisted in 
the Eighth Wisconsin Regiment. This was the regiment that 
carried the live eagle (Old Abe) throughout the war, and 
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which now at Grand Army and regimental meeti i 
the stuffed bird as its chosen emblem. At the — 
Nashville young Weissert was wounded in the knee and 
the ball is in his leg to this day. In 1864 he was com 
missioned a captain for gallant conduct on the field of battle 
At the close of the war he was appointed a cadet to Wes; 
Point Academy, but on account of his wound could not pas. 
the physical examination. He joined the Grand Army in 
1866, and has occupied every position from officer of ti. 
day to department commander. Colonel R. H. Warfield, of 
San Francisco, who was elected Senior Vice-Commander 
enlisted as a private in the Fiftieth Regiment, New York 
Volunteers. This was the Engineer Regiment. He was 
promoted to second and first lieutenancies in 1864. 

The festivities ended by a reception in the court of th: 
Pension Building, which makes an admirable assemb]\: 
place. Many of the comrades had already gone home, bii: 
this was, nevertheless, Jargely attended, and was counted « 
great success. Indeed, it may be said with entire truth tha; 
this, the largest of all the encampments, was a success in, 
every particular, and marred by very few and slight mis 
haps. The old veterans renewed their youth in the various 
marches, and around the camp fires freshened their mem 
ories of the great deeds that made them worthy the name o; 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue Hon. Rurvus B. Cowrne, who has been for sixteen 
years a Judge of the Court of General Sessions, is one of tlic 
most valuable members of the 
New York Judiciary. His 
long experience on the bench 
has made all the ins and outs 
of criminal law as familiar to 
him as the mysteries of ty- 
pograpby to a trained proof- 
reader, while he is thorough- 
ly grounded in the general 
principles of his profession. 

In his administration of jus- 

tice he has an admirable 

blending of firmness and 

moderation. He has never 

shown any itching for the 

notoriety that comes from 

sensational treatment of even 

the worst criminals, and is 

untempted by the glories 

of ‘‘railroading” offenders to the State-prison; but no 
guilty man, after a fair trial, is likely to escape a penalty 
from Judge Cow1ne proportioned to his offence. It is not 
easy to overestimate the service that an upright and intelli- 
gent judge renders to a community like that of this great 
city, and that service should not be rejected while it is prac- 
ticable to retain it in its full efficiency. Judge Cowrne isa 
Republican in national politics, but 4 is not # partisan on 
or off the bench, and the Democratic managers of New York 
could find no better case for the application of the rule, so 
happily gaining ground in this State, of excluding politics 
from judicial nominations. 

—In Harper’s WEEKLY for September 15th, containing 
illustrations of selected designs for the Columbian Arch, 
No. 3 was inadvertently credited to be the work of ALBERT 
WaHLE, 350 East Forty-second Street, and J. BEEcKMAN, 
160 Fifth Avenue, instead of to the former alone, Mr. BEEcK- 
MAN’S design being No. 4, which received honorable mention. 

—The growth of the race-track in importance is shown in 
no other way more pointedly than in the fact that one of its 
followers, JAMES Rowe, is paid $100 a day for his expert 
knowledge of how to start the horsesin a race. Mr. Rowe, 
when a youth, kept a cigar-stand in a small Virginia hotel. 
He became a jockey, then a trainer, and rose thereafter to 
the position that now gives him the income of a man of 
great wealth. His honesty, more than any other quality, 
gives him the place he has to-day. 

—The portrait of Mr. George WiLuiamM Curtis which 
appeared in this paper on September 3d, and which attract- 
ed much favorable comment as a most excellent likeness, 
was from the studio of F. GureKunst, of Philadelphia. 

—Last week Miss Lorrie Co.uins sang the song which 
made her famous, for the first time in New York, after hav- 
ing observed that city from the deck of the Mormannia for 
many feverish days. She is the young woman who made 
‘* Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay”” popular in London by dancing to 
its music in a style peculiar to herself. American critics 
who had seen her imitators seem inclined to be disappoint- 
ed in that style, probably because the young woman was so 


much advertised in advance, not only by the song itself. b':’ 
ef her detention in Quarantine, and they expected too mucl) 

he dance consists of a run rather than a dance, sudden 
leaps in the air, sweepings of the stage with her hair, and « 
kick while in mid-air and completely off the stage. All tl 
is supposed to express the emotions of a youn lady of good 
society, of a hilarious disposition, and in the full enjoyme® 
of her health. The dancing, in spite of all the talk conce!: 
ing it, is quite proper, and is accomplished in a long stre 
dress. Miss CoLiins is paid $800 a week for singing tl) 
one song. 
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WILL ALWAYS BE PROFESSIONALISM among a cer- 

Bag of athletes so long as they are tolerated. Money 
ill stick to their fingers, and no number of associations or 
-jlings will have any effect except to make them keep it 
‘irker, But why is there any secret about it? Simply 
cause it pays these men much better than were they to 
.ecome Known as professionals. Almost every knave has 
n accomplice, and in this case the confederates of the 
-nasquerading athletes are some of our largest athletic clubs. 

It looks very much as though we were going to have just 
ach another scandal as that furnished by the “* amachoor 
ho r. : : 
. ppb “en would never have been infested with the 
-jase of “muckers” who drove out all self-respecting ama- 
teurs if the New York and Manhattan athletic clubs had 
not paid them money. After these clubs had created the 
class. and been a party to a wholesale swindle of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union and the laws they were in duty bound 
1 uphold, they became virtuous—chiefly because the ‘* ama- 

sors” were getting too expensive. 

since then - aes clubs have. been honest so far as 
their boxing entertainments are concerned. 


To THE GENUINE LOVER OF AMATEUR ATHLETICS, the 
steadily growing professional tendency is heart- breaking. 
Appeals seem to be utterly futile, honor is slightingly re- 
garded, and no one knows where the present course will 
jead us. The Amateur Athletic Union is crippled, since 
those who should be its stanchest supporters are the greatest 
offenders against its laws. The result of all this is that 
gradually a class of athletes, to all intents and purposes pro- 
fessionals, is taking the place of those we used to have, who 
if they did not make such fine records on the track and 
field, made much better ones in honesty. Of course there 
are a number of exceptions, some of our best college athletes 
still competing under club colors, but the atmosphere is 
changing. The better class of‘spectators is rapidly becom- 
ing convinced that ‘‘its kind of people” is withdrawing 
from active competition, and that the large athletic clubs 
practically support many of their crack athletes. These 
spectators are not far from right; the definition of the ama- 


_ teur is growing more hazy daily, and in the strife to win 


club officials appear to hesitate at nothing to reach the de- 
sired end. It is ‘‘ every one for himself, and the devil take 
the hindermost.” 


THERE ARE CERTAIN CusToMs in athletics which, with- 
out being governed by any especial ruling, have become 
traditional and accepted. Of these is the training table. 
The legitimate use of a training table is entirely proper. It 
is no more than a fair return to the athlete who gives up a 
part of his recreation to get himself in ‘‘ form.” Frequent- 
ly the track of his club is some distance from his home, 
which would mean a cold supper or dinner by the time he 
reached there after training. That he should have his din- 
ner provided by the club is therefore no breach of the ama- 
teur law, which holds that while the athlete must not be a 
gainer, save in the honor of winning by his prowess, neither 
must he be a loser. So it is also with the matter of paying 
expenses to and from games held away from the place of 
residence. It is entirely correct that the club should pay 
its athletes actual expenses on such trips, which are not 
taken more than three or four times a year.. No one will 
ever find fault with the legitimate use of these two privi- 
leges, but it is the abuse of them that is becoming a menace 
to pure and wholesome athletics. And again we find that 
the large athletic clybs, which so recently made a great 
show of virtuous indignation over the ‘‘amachoor” boxer, 
are the offenders. If they did not offer inducements to 
these athletes, of course there would be no temptation for 
them to be otherwise than honest. When we see an athlete 
whom we know has no income and no employment save 
athletics, living at his ease month in and month out, it is 
fair to assume his club is supporting him. This is what I 
call a professional athlete, and there are a handful of them 
here in New York. ; 


IT IS NOT THE INTENTION to particularize at this time. 
The year which is now drawing to a close has been spent in 
gathering proof of transgressions in athletic circles; next 
year a determined crusade will be inaugurated by this de- 
partment against all sailing under false colors in amateur 
sport. And that crusade will also wage war against the 
professional tendency which has been showing itself in 
college baseball the past season or two. 

It seems as if there must come a crisis in amateur athlet- 
ics, and it cannot come too soon. 

The first step towards it should be the dropping from 
the Metropolitan Association of the A.A.U. all those clubs 
‘hat have failed to pay their assessment, for they are abso- 
l\ely worthless members. They hold no games, have no 
petensions to club-houses or grounds, and were organized, 
‘out an exception, for the sole pur of giving ‘‘ slug- 

matches, Far from being desirable, they are a dis- 
‘any association which claims to exist for the bene- 
urs. The next step that ought to be taken would 

ng of representatives from the several larger 

‘os, and the formation of a man-to-man business contract 
on the question of the amateur. 

here are two classes in athletics, just as there are in soci- 
ety, and why attempt to control them with one body? We 
have no more use for the lower (ste) class than it has for us. 
Its members have their ways and their entertainments, and 


we have ours. Why spoil theirs aud blacken ours by an 
attempt at affiliation? 


I) Is WITH ALL THESE FACTS staring me in the face that I 
ve no patience whatever with the two motions made at the 
| A.A.U. meeting—tirst, to raise the value of prizes from 
$45 to $50; and second, to permit the giving of inter-club 
inners, If I thought the proposer of t motions had a 
“rough conception of the wedge for harm he was propos- 
“ to enter, I should be tempted to score him very severely. 
begin with, these are sim ly old doctrines that have been 
vd and found wanting. The question whether first prizes 
valued at $35 or $50 has been discussed to a wearisome 
‘th, and nothing new developed. That it should be 
‘in brought forward by an intelligent observer of the 
"7 is remarkable. What is the object of raising the valua- 
| trom $35 to $50? Are we to have the A.A.U.-N.A.A.A.A. 
” over again, when each organization attempted to out- 
1¢ other in the rivalry for entries? The raising of the 
‘ue Of -—prizes.is invariab y an admission that greed and not 
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sport attracts the entries. It is hampered in line with what I 
have been writing above; it is the athlete who has no busi- 
ness save athletics, and who goes into athletics only for what 
he can get out of them; it is he and his kind that clamor for 
prizes worth $50 instead of $35. Can we not give this class 
of athlete just one good. knock-out for luck? Will not the 
legislators of the A. A.U. vote against this motion? If passed, 
it will give the large clubs still greater power, for their bank 
roll is longer, and push the smaller clubs still farther into 
obscurity. 


As FOR THE BANNER MOTION, when so experienced a le- 
gislator as the veteran athlete W. B. Curtis sets his face 
against it, there is not likely to be much of value in it. This 
is so much of a chestnut I am surprised at its being brought 
forward; it is only the old Bailey, Banks, & Biddle plague 
over again. I think Mr. Curtis, himself a member of the 
New York Athletic Club, fathered a motion last year to do 
away with the ee — It never benefited 
amateur athletes one iota, and it did do much harm. It 
kept everything in a turmoil by the extraordinary efforts 
of the New York Athletic Club and the Manhattan Athletic 
Club to secure points. These two clubs literally stopped at 
nothing in order to snatch a few points from each other. 
Should this banner motion be successful, we shall have this 
strife over again. The New Yorks and the Manhattans will 
once more take to the war-path, and smaller clubs, with 
promising athletes, will be pillaged to even a greater extent 
than they are now. 


CONSIDERING THE CONDITION OF ATHLETICS at the present 
time, great care should be taken to do nothing that will in- 
crease the present grabbing policy of the large clubs. What 
can possibly be the benefit of this banner motion? Like its 
fellow, the motion to increase the value of the prizes, it 
would work great harm to the smaller clubs, which have 
none too easy an existence as it is. There is neither rhyme 
nor reason in either of these motions, and they should be 
voted down by a large majority. 

When that *‘ next step” spoken of above is taken, and the 
representatives of our half-dozen or so best clubs form a 
man-to-man agreement, then will it be also the time for them 
to bind themselves to respect the product of one another. 


CoNSIDERING THE GREEDINESS DISPLAYED by the Manhat- 
tan and New York Athletic Clubs, it is really a wonder there 
are any other athletic clubs at all in this district. The mo- 
ment a promising man is discovered, emissaries from both 
of these assail him day and night, night and day, until he is 

rsuaded to become a deserter from his club. The New 
eo Athletic Club presents a striking. illustration of how 
ruthlessly the smaller clubs are robbed by the larger. 
Morrell the hurdler, Mitchell the weight-thrower, and Zim- 
merman the bicycler, all now members of the New York 
Athletic Club; Puffer, the Manhattan Athletic Club’s hur- 
dler, and Shearman, the same club’s champion walker, were 
all taken from the New Jersey Athletic Club, and every one 
of them but Mitchell was developed by that club. Had 
they been able to withstand the “inducements” of the larger, 
the New Jersey Athletic Club would to-day have a team 
that could earn it the majority of points at the National 
Championships. I have always had great respect for Willie 
Day, because he has stuck to his colors despite the alluring 
offers he has had from the large clubs. 


THE CANADIAN ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS at Montreal last 
Saturday furnished seven new Canadian records, one of them 
(the 220 yards flat) a world’s record, and another (the 120 
yards hurdle) equalled the world’s record. The happiest 
feature of it all was the fact that two of the record-breakers 
are Canadians—G. W. Orton and 8. G. Waldron. The for- 
mer is the young man of whom this department spoke last 
week; he-won the mile in 4.213, breaking the record of 4.272 
made last year by A. B. George. Orton has remained true 
to his native colors, the Toronto Lacrosse Club. Not so with 
Waldron, who carries those of the Manhattan Athletic Club. 
1 am surprised the Canadian-association has not ruled on the 
matter, nor learned its lesson from the example set by the 
champion shot-putter George Gray, who in the land of his 
birth represents a club several hundred miles away and in a 
foreign country. Waldron is a good middle-distance man; 
last year he ran a dead heat with Turner for third place in 
the 440, in which Downs and Remington met; he also ran 
second to Dohm in the half. This year he was second to 
Downs in the 440 in 50}, aud afterwards won the half-mile 
in, 1.594, breaking Dohm’s Canadian record of 2.01} made 
last year. Waldron seems to hoodoo Turner, for no matter 
what form the latter has been showing, the former runs 
away from him in slower time. 


THE GREAT PERFORMANCE OF THE MEETING was Harry 


Jewett’s, D. A. C., 220-yard run in 21% seconds, which is the ° 


more noteworthy since it was done on a track with a turn, 
This supplants Luther Cary’s world record of 21}, and is the 
fastest time ever made by man. Jewett also won the 100 
yards ge in 10$ from E. W. Allen, N.Y. A.C. Unfor- 
tunatel . D. Carr, Montreal A. A., broke down, or he 
would have made Jewett do better time. 

Harry Morrell, N. Y.A.C., was the next star performer, 
bag the 120-yard hurdles in 15 seconds, which equals 
H. L. Williams's world’s record. J. 8. Mitchell, N.Y.A.C., 

roved a triple winner for his club; in the absence of George 

ray, he took the 16-pound shot with 40 feet 4} inches, his 
best rformance, I believe, in this country; he broke his 
own Canadian record of 31 feet 2 inches witii the 56, hurling 
it 32 feet 3 inches, and smashed Queckberner’s Canadian 16- 
pound hammer record of 131 feet 3} inches by a throw of 
186 feet 3 inches. He did break his own world’s record of 
141 feet 9 inches by a throw of 146 feet, but it was a foul. 

The other record-breaker was M. F. Sweeney, Xavier A.C., 
who beat Nickerson’s, ’91, performance of 6 feet 17, by a 
high jump of 6 feet 13 inches. The pole vault was ver 
poor, and the broad jump fair—E. W. Goff,M.A.C., taking it 
with 22 feet 24 inches; Schwegler, N. Y.A.C., who was sec- 
ond, last year won it with a jump four inches better. The 
2-mile event was noteworthy for the good performance of 
E. Hjertberg, N.J.A.C., who ran down the faint-hearted 
Willie Day in 9.52%, which is 9$ seconds slower than Day’s 
best time at the distance. 


THE NATIONAL ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS next Saturday 
on Manhattan Field should furnish good sport if some of 
our erstwhile champions reach the promised form. Jewett 
must win both the sprints; Wager Swayne, of Yale, is the 
only active athlete who could make the result of the 100 
yards an uncertainty, and he is in Europe. The Canadian 
Carr, if he were ‘‘ fit,” would probably take the place from 


Allen, who is not going now as fast as he cans Morrell has 
& mortgage on the 120 hurdles, and, unless Copland should 
strike a pace he has not approached in months, the best 
chance at the 220 hurdles also. Neither H. L. Williams nor 
J. P. Lee, the record-holders in these events, will appear. 
The quarter-mile belongs to Downs. I should be greatly 
surprised to see him lose it to John Owen, Jun., D.A.C., 
even if the latter is going as fast as credited. Yet stranger 
things have bappened; and with a recollection of his 100 
yards world’s record of 94, and of his legs and chest, the pos- 
sibility grows apace. If they do come together, it will be a 
grand race. So will the half-mile between Turner and Wal- 
dron; if the first is equal to the form he has shown, he ought 
to win, but he must be on ‘‘edge” to do it. If Orion, the 
Canadian, comes down, he should win the mile. A. B. 
George has not shown form good enough to beat him, Wil- 
lie Day hasn’t the sand to do it, and Conneff will probably 
devote himself to the 5 miles, though in his present shape 
he could not beat Orton if he tried. I should like to see 
Shearman, M.A.C., win the walks, because Meek has no 
business on an amateur track. He has the right, as the 
A.A.U. gave it to him recently, but it was a shameful use 
of power. Meek was formerly an amateur, then he turn- 
ed professionai for the single purpose of makiag money; 
when there was no more to be made in professional athletics, 
he applied for reinstatement as an amateur, and thd A.A.U. 
obliged him. As I understand these things, the quality of 
mercy invested in the A.A.U. committee is not for such as 
Meek. The pole vault will rest between Rodenbaugh, who 
is accredited with recently doing 11 feet 5 inches, and Luce, 
D.A.C. Sweeney seems to have the high jump as certain 
as Gray and Mitchell have the shot, 56, and hammer. Goff, 


Copland, and Schwegler will look after the broad jump. 


The absence of college men is noticeable. 


WILL ALL COLLEGE MEN WHO CONSIDER themselves compe- 
tent and are open for engagement as football coaches please 
send their names into this department? The thirst for foot- 
ball knowledge throughout the country, East, West, North, 
and South, is astonishing, and the demand for coaches far 
exceeds our present supply. 


ALTHOUGH A LITTLE EARLY TO TALK of the Thanksgiving 
football match here in New York, it is none too soon for 
Yale and Princeton to begin devising means that will obvi- 
ate such scandal as we had after the game last year. First 
of all, let us have an end to the prominence given ‘‘ gate re- 
ceipts” in the newspaper interviews with college managers. 
Of course, it is absolutely essential that the financial end be 
managed on business principles, and the gate receipts of a 
season’s football, we all know, practically support ail the 
athletics of the college, but do not let us have the fact kept 
before us so continuously, else we must grow to believe that 
it is the ‘‘ gate receipts” Yale and Princeton contest for, and 
not the football championship. 

It has always been a pet scheme of mine that when the 
University Athletic Club was organized it would be far and 
away not only the most acceptable, but the best qualified to 
take charge of the large college matches held in this city. 
Now that the club is formed, why would not the plan be 
feasible and desirable. Its membership comprises alumni 
whose interest in the alma mater has never flagged, and 
whose ability and responsibility are well known. It seems to 
me that the management of the Yale and Princeton teams 
would do well to sound the University Athletic Club on the 
subject. 


A GLANCE AT THE THREE CRACK TEAMS as they will go 
on the field for the early days of practice shows Harvard 
to be the one favored with that rather unusual good fortune 
of starting out even better equipped with men than at the 
finish. In the first place, Harvard will have all her old men 
behind the line, together with her best choice of line men— 
Trafford, Lake, Corbett, Gray, Fearing, the same quarter 
in Gage, besides Jack Fairchild, who gives great promise; 
Hallowell, Newell, Emmons, Waters, Highlands, and, if 
report be true, as many as the coaches want of the centre 
trio. But, in addition to this, Uptou is likely to be 
a candidate for his old place in the line, and barring the 
prejudices of some, I must confess-I fancy Upton as an im- 
provement upon Harvard tacklers last year. y 

If Princeton has Balliet, of last year’s Lehigh team, for 
centre, she will have the best man in that position of all last 
season's snap backs. If he is flanked by Riggs and Wheeler, 
Princeton’s centre will be very strong. The rest of the 
team, with the exception of Harold and Warren, can be 
made up the same as in 1891, with promising men to fill the 
gaps. Another week will give us something of a line on all 
the teams, particularly as to the usual stories of returning 
old players. 

At New Haven over twenty men are assembled, and, as I 
have said, it is a back-line party. There are not enough 
forwards in the number to fill one line, whereas there are 
halves, quarters, and backs for two or three teams. The 
most promising new line man is Messler, who played upon 
the Freshman team last year, while the best man behind the 
line of the new ones is Graves, the old Trinity man. 


THE WONDERFUL RIDING OF JoHN S. Jonnson, the Min- 
neapolis wheelman, at Independence, Iowa, on the 22d, act- 
ually takes away our breath. Beside his performance Zim- 
merman’s becomes commonplace. On the 17th, on the Inde- 
pendence kite-shaped track, he made the quarter and half 
mile records, from a flying start, in 262 and 55} seconds. 
On the 20th he lowered the standing start quarter-mile record 
from 31} to 30 seconds. The same day he made an attempt 
at Zimmerman’s 2.084 for the mile, and made the three-quar- 
ters in 1.34}, lowering the time for that distance 12 seconds, 
and the mile in the astonishing time of 2.04f. The same day 
he reduced his flying-start quarter to 26} seconds, and made 
the standing start half 58. 

On the 22d, however, he reached figures that are really 
astounding. He set out to make a new mile record; reached 
the quarter in 29}, the half in 58%, three-quarters in 1.28}, 
and finished the mile in 1.56%. Nothing like it was ever 
dreamed of, and we shall be anxious to see what manner of 
man is this who puts the mile racing figures where no one 
ever expected even a horse could put them. 


THE LITTLE FOOTBALL BOOK Messrs. Spalding & Brothers 
have put forth this year has, in addition to the rules of the 
game, an introductory chapter by Walter Camp which ev- 
ery beginner should read. It is simplicity itself, but not a 
point escapes the clear-headed writer. “Another feature is 
the addition of ten photographs of the most prominent 
players, which adds interest to a pamphlet that is very in- 
structive. 

CasPaR W. WHITNEY. 


—PvuBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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HOISTING THE BRITISH FLAG. 


THE GILBERT ISLANDS. 

\ uirrLe group of coral islands, fifteen 
or sixteen in number, are situated in the 
Pacific Ocean, on either side of the equator. 
These are known as the Gilbert Islands, 
after their discoverer, or the Kingsmill 
Group, as called by Gilbert. The possess 
, soil that is only a few inches in 

+ wi flice for the growth of cocoanut 

other articles of food indigenous 
vovion. It is said that the islands 
provibiy contain over 50,000 inbabitants of 
mixed descent, who are partly Christians. 
Great Britain and Germany in 1885 made a 
treaty dividing the lesser islands in that 
part of the Pacific according to the pleasure 
of the two nations. The natives were not 
consulted in this division, and it-would have 
made no difference what they thought about 
it, No formal announcement was made to 
the natives of this ‘‘ —— group” when 
the treaty was settled, but, according to a 
London paper, ‘‘for many years it has, 
more or less unconsciously, belonged to the 
sphere of British influence in the Pacific, and 
has owned allegiance to a High Commis- 
sioner, whose authority has vibrated some- 
what feebly all the way from distant Fiji.” 
(The italics ‘in the above sentence do not 
appear in the original; they are merely 
used to point the moral.) The English ver- 
sion of the seizure continues as follows: 
‘The remoteness of the said Commissioner 
seems to have inspired certain of the chiefs 
to a course of conduct which the suzerain 
could not approve—such as the oppression 
and robbery of British subjects, and the 
making of overtures to the United States for 
annexation to the Great Republic — and 
hence it became necessary to despatch Cap- 
tain Davis in the good ship Royalist to take 
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KING PAUL. 


possession of the islands and chastise the 
ving natives. This was happily and quiet- 
‘ccomplished in the middle of last June, 
‘ the British flag now waves over these 
‘rial coral reefs.” Such is the story of 
- late addition to its colonies, com- 
pon which the New York Sun 
“ys: “If England wants the Gilbert Isl- 
suds, there is no one to utter a protest 
unless it be the«United States. Our San 
I fanclsco copra merchants have larger in- 
ae there, than any other traders, and 
merniin mip-makers often color Pacific isl- 
nds to indicate that they belong to us if 
our trade interests predominate; but we 
/t’C hot chimed any of these islands, and 
Nis uot likely that we shall do so.” 
_, the British flag was hoisted over one of 
‘central islands of the group, Apamama 
= name, The population is estimated at 
‘00, and 1s ruled by a boy ten years of age. 
ue Paul, which is the title of this boy sov- 
ee his father Simmon, who 


‘ie boy had been a king but ten 


ie 66 


ys when 
good ship Royalist” arrived and pro- 
wert yrs possnasiaes, Paul is said to 
_y) wltly, intelligent, very popular, and if 
ell advised by his councillors, of whom 
-f has twelve, should make a good ruler.” 
~ /wadays kings are not as supreme as the 
nar were, but King Paul of Apamama is 
Tobably the most shadowy king in exist- 


epth, but 


d (after five months’ reign) toliquor. ° 


ence. The Gilbert- Islanders are a curious 
people. Some of them are yet in the savage 
state, but others have listened to the mission- 
aries and professed Christianity. It is said 
that some of the ple eat human flesh on 


‘occasion, but are not habitual cannibals, ac- 


cording to the account. Paul is only one of 
several kings throughout the group, part of 
which is also given over to a sort of republi- 
can rule. The advent of England marks the 
beginning of the first general authority, and 
the republican government is now as empty 
as the rule of royalty. The Islanders had 
several debates as to whether they would fight 
or not, but they finally decided that Great 
Britain was.too formidable, and succumbed 
to the inevitable. Meanwhile England re- 
joices over its new addition to the mighty 
empire. 


AN EPITAPH. 


Mr. J. W. Burpick, of Albany, New 
York, who has a gentle passion for collect- 
ing peculiar epitaphs, has found this one 
in a graveyard at Nantucket: 


“If spotless honour and unsullied trath, 
If smiling innocence and blooming youth, 
If female sweetness joined with manly sense, 
If winning wit that never gave offence, 
If modesty that never wore a frown, 
If goodness that may claim a heavenly crown, 
If virtues such as these deserve a tear, 
Here pour thy grief, for they are buried here.” 





HARK! WHAT’S THAT? 


Tux dinner bell, of course. Not a particularly wel- 
come sound to the dyspeptic. But if the stomach be 
put in working order, aud appetite insured with 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, we welcome the ting-a- 
ling-aling that announces a meal with delight. The 
Bitters not only promotes digestion, but overcomes 
malarial and liver complaints, constipation, nervous- 
ness, rheumatism.—[4 dv.] 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, but is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. The most successful and reliable 
is the Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it.—[Adv.} 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
(Adv.) 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25¢.—{Adv.] 





DR. LYON'S PERFECT 'TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purities the breath. 25c.—[Adv,)} 


Tue best regulator of the digestive organs, also best 
appetizer known, is ANaostuua Birrees.—{ Ade. } ; 








Burnetr’s Fravorina Exrracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best —[ Adv. } 








Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 2c. a box.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISHMENTS. 








Johann Maria Farina ! 
Eau de Cologne, 


Invented in the year 1709 by the most 
ancient distiller of that name, has won 
Prize Medals at exhibitions of all na- 
tions—‘‘by reason of its excellent 
qualities’’—and is distinguished by 
the label, 


Johann Maria Farina, 
Julichs Platz No. 4, 


Its nervine qualities, cosmetic effects, 
and exquisite perfume are not to be 
found in any other toilet preparation. 


Sole Agents in the United States, 


PARK & TILFORD, NEW YORK. 


For sale at their stores, and by all 
dealers in perfumery. 
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“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 





There will be music in the air during the 
Presidential campaign, and the demand for 
bands and drum corps 
will be great. We 
supply United States 
Army and Navy with 


Band 
Instruments, 


What is good enough 


you. 
THE 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


~ Send 6 cents in stamps 
for 100-page illustrated 

catalogue of Band 

Instruments. 








GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
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and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 


GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. | 
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It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 


YA L = perience can produce or that money can buy. 
MIXTURE smoxmne tosacco 


The 1892 Model 
Remington 
Typewriter 


EXCELS 
4,  n Quality of 
yo Work, 

In Ease and 


Convenience 
of 
a Operation, 


In Simplicity of Design, 
And Durability of Construction. 





Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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Pleasant Valley Wine Co., 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., NEW YORK. 
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**The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 


S. RAE 
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The First Analysts 
in the World 
pronounce it 


‘Pure Olive Oil. 
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Established 1836. 
NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 


Dp E A by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis. 


Se habatyty Ease, Deieec he, Waaccenelyaee Wan 
@ @ @ ®@ ® ® 
“Exactly What | Want,” 


Has been said by many a Mother 
as well as by many another lover 
of Old Songs and New who has 
picked up on the counter, or seen 
for the first time in the Home or 
in the hands of a friend, one or 
another of the Numbers of the 
Franklin Square Song Collection. 








If you want a full Table of Con- 
tents of all the Numbers, with 
Specimen Pages of Songs, write to 


Marper & Brothers, New Vork 


949 
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: Cut W size. 
1 Does not leak ri 
| Magic Oiler. lg ‘in 
Clean for Pocket use. For Guns, 














Reels, Bicycle, Sewing-Machine, or Typewriter. 


Places a drop of oil precisely where it is needed, or 
flows freely if required. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents by 


THE METAL TURNING CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sc. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
Send for free copy of 


HIST PLAYERS Si trntse>> tte erent 
Whist Monthly. Whist Pub. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


used on this paper is 
TH Ee 1 wi K manufactured im 
FREDK. H. LEVEY & C€O., 59 Beekman Street, N.Y. 
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CHICAGO AND HER RAILWAY WEB. 
BY JULIAN RALPH 


CHICAGO paraphrases an ancient Roman boast. She likes 
to say that ‘‘ All [rail] roads lead to Chicago.” It is close 
enough to the truth to be quoted as indicative of how truly 
great a railroad centre Chicago is. She is the first of the 
really great cities of the United States that was developed 7 
the railroads. The older cities grew in importance accord- 
ing as the multiplying steamboats and ships, as well as rail- 
roads, came to them in the natural course, but in the West 
nearly all the railroads sought. out Chicago, and caused her 
to wax great and powerful. Chicago would have forgotten 
this fact, as being a mere incident of her childhood, but she 
has not been permitted to forget it. She has outgrown de- 
pendence upon the railroads, or, rather, they have become 
subordinate to her, and it is when the local fathers attempt 
to discipline these roads that she is reminded by them of 
how much of her greatness the companies consider due to 
their agency. 

It is fitting that the first great railroad centre should have 
become the greatest sufferer from those evils which follow 
the passage of railways through or into a city. Such is the 
case with Chicago. A battery of tracks skirts part of the 
lake shore, which elsewhere the city has beautified and made 
its constant care and joy. And since most of the roads came 
into the town when it was very small, or now come in over 
routes laid out at that time, it follows that to reach their ter- 
minals the roads cut across the city at many angles. These 
long avenues upon which the steam-cars run constitute one 
of the peculiar features of the city. The tracks are fenced 
in, and at the street crossings are those fingerlike gates with 
which all American railroad travellers are familiar. These 
gates, having two long thin arms which swing towards one 
another upon pivots when the thoroughfares are to be block- 
ed, are worked by men who sit up in little boxes on the tops 
of tall posts—exaggerated sparrow-boxes are what they look 
like; and in reality they are but little larger than such ken- 
nels as We house St. Bernard dogs in. 

There is always a ladder up one side of each pole, and the 
door of each box is in its floor. In each box there is a tiny 
stove, a chair, a shelf, and the levers that the gateman uses 
to work the gates. The boxes command views up and down 
the tracks and the cross streets. As all the railroads run on 
the same grade or level as the streets, the usefulness of these 
Jong rows of watch-boxes is apparent, and yet the slaughter 
and mangling and maiming of the citizens by the railroads 
go on, and is unparalleled elsewhere in the world. The 
people of Chicago may be said to know that each rising of 
the sun ushers in a day in which a human life will be taken 
by some train of cars, so nearly do the murders in each year 

approach the sum of one a day. And that is saying nothing 
of the daily mangling. 
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The occupation of a part of the lake front by the railroads 
has fretted the officials more than any other source of com- 
plaint against the steam ways. The part of the lake front 
which is used thus is that large section lying south of the 
Chicago River, from the river to somewhere about Fiftieth 
Street, or near the grounds of the Columbian Exposition. 
The right of way is that of the Illinois Central road, but the 
tracks are used by other railroads, all busy ones. Every- 
body who has visited Chicago during the past twenty years 
will recollect the ruinlike depot buildings in use at the end of 
these tracks, Constant agitation and uncertainty as to the 
division of rights between the Illinois Central and the city 
have, I believe, occasioned the delay in the construction of a 
station there to vie with the others in the city, which are 
mainly Jarge and thoroughly equipped. The railway com- 
pany has held that it owned the lake-shore route in front of 
the city in fee-simple, and also the riparian rights. It bas 
been decided by one court that it has a full title to certain 
parts of it, but only an easement or right of way in the re- 
mainder. Another court may view the case differently, of 


- course, but in the mean time the company has made an offer 


to the city which, had it been accepted, would have led to 
the sinking of the tracks along the shore, so that the city 
could have treated the water-front as a park, and the railroad 
would not have interfered with the desired effect. For such 
rights as the railroad would surrender it asked remuneration, 
aud upon this feature of the proposition being considered, 
there arose those inevitable persons who were startled by 
what they called the grasping character of the corporation. 
And thus was lost a chance that may never come again. In 
the mean time the six tracks of the road are kept busy night 
and day in front of the hotel centre of the town, and that 
which should be a beauty-spot is very like a railroad switch- 
ing-yard, than which there are not many objects more un- 
prepossessing. : 

Dangerous as the traffic is at present, its evils are as no- 
thing to those which would exist if the present state of 
things were to continue during the exposition, when hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons and teams would have to 
cross the tracks to reach the fair-grounds, and when the 
trains will have been so multiplied that it is safe to say they 
will be run every two minutes. This being understood, a 
great force of men is now employed in raising the Illinois 
Central tracks near the fair-grounds to a height of twelve 
feet Above the present level, and the streets are-to dive under 
them, so that the cars will cross overhead.on bridges. When 
the road-bed is raised to a certain height by a sort of Egyp- 
tian process of shovelling dirt upon one track from trains 
upon another, and then from the raised track down upon 
the first one, the performance is repeated to and fro, until the 
whole wide series of tracks is up to where it is wanted to 
be. A new million-dollar depot will speedily be erected in 
place of the present unsightly ruins. These great improve- 


ments the Illinois Central is making of its own accord 
it is deserving of great credit for the fact. 

Despite the great area of land which Chicago occu, 
her business portion is very much compressed, far : é; 
than that of New York. The reason for this is that 1] ; 
railroads reach the very heart of the town. Their fr. 
and passenger depots are close together, and these force ; 
bulk: of the mercantile business into a little space for : 
venience’ sake. Whoever looks upon a map of the ¢, 
city will be surprised to see that these depots really w:j| 
frame a space of only about a mile square. It is on), 
mile and a quarter from the Chicago and Northwestern | 
pot on the North Side to the Dearborn Depot, the one | 
thest south. But it is only about three-quarters of a 1, 
from the Union Depot on the West Side to the Illinois (. 
tral Depot on the lake front. The reader sees in this f. 
why Chicago has such tall buildings, and so many of the; 
Laughed at for having reached out and seized scores 
square miles of prairie, and even yet essing farms wi 
in her city limits, she none the less feels her “ business 
bow-room ” more cramped than if she were on narrow \J 
hattan Island. In the little square mile around wi) 
edges the railways end are all her towering office bu: 
ings, her principal hotels, her leading stores, her wholes..\. 
warehouses, her public buildings, restaurants, exchany. ; 
and her principal centres of trade and resort. Many of 
these buildings have been piled high in the air because tie 
ground is crowded, and the only leeway is upward. 

Some day—it is a problem many men are studying—t)iis 
heart of the city must be enlarged, and the probability is that 
this will be done by moving all the depots (except that upon 
the lake front) back a mile orso. When that is accomplished 
they may be connected by a circular railroad—an elevated 
road, most persons predict. Then travellers by the various 
roads can connect with other roads than those upon which 
they come in, and may continue their journeys without de. 
lay. Thiscannot be done now. Chicago stops every traveller 
now, like a giant highwayman, and makes him or her pay 
homage to it, whether the traveller wishes to break his jour- 
ney there or not, taking his baggage, and, in most cases, hold. 
ing his person at a hotel until a later hour or another day. 

It will be interesting to add a note about each of the Chi. 
cago depots, which squeeze in the vital organs of the city like 
iron corsets. There are seven. of them—the Dearborn, the. 
Illinois Central, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Union, the Grand 
Central, the Van Buren Street, and the Chicago and North 
western. They are so close to one another that they seem 
to transform the thick of the city into one railway depot— 
the greatest in the world. More than 85,000 miles of ruil- 
road centre there, and nearly all the great systems of the 
United States, Canada,and Mexico meet there. If we speak of 
those which enter the city by leased or contributory lines, we 
leave out scarcely any notable railroads in North America. 
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Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the AIR . 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A'S. 
A.N. LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St., Philnda., Pa. 
‘Every oue should read this little book." — Athenaeum. 
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“Improvement the Order of the Age.’ 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CoO. 


has just received from the U.S. War Department, Washington, an 
order for (50 machines, the largest order ever given for type- 


writers by any government or corporation. 


This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior 
| excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters. 


San onl 





Romana 


LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE HANDS. 


Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 





The new discovery for 
ing and removing discolorations from the cuticle, 
and bleaching and brightening the complexion. In 
experimenting in the laundry with a new bleach for 
fine fabrics it was discovered that all spots, freckles, 
tan, and other discolorations were quickly removed 
from the hands and arms without the slightest in- 
jury to the skin. The discovery was submitted to 
experienced Dermatologists and Physicians who pre- 
pared for us the formula.of the marvelous Derma- 
Royale THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It is 
perfectly harmless and so simple a child can use it. 
Apply at night—the improvement apparent after a 
sivgle application will surprise and delight you. It 
quickly dissolves and removes the worst: forme of 
moth-patches, brown or liver. spots, freckles, black- 
heads, blotches, sallowness, redness, tan and every 
discoloration of the cuticle. One bottle completely 
removes and cures the most aggravated case and 
thoroughly clears, whitens and utifies the com- 
plexion. It has never failed—ir CANNOT FAIL. It is 
highly recommended by Physicians and its sure 
results warrant us in offering 
REWARD.—To assure the public of its 
~~~ merits we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollars casn, for any case of moth- 
patches, brown spots, liver spots, blackheads. ugly 
or inuddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan or 
any other cutaneous discolorations,(excepting birth 
marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous or kindred 
nature) that Derma-Royale will not quickly remove 
and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred 
Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured in 
the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose 
complexion (no matter in how bad condition it may 
be), will not be cleared, whitened, improved and 
beautified by the use of Derma-Royale. > 
Put up in elegant style in large cight-ounee bottles, 
Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed 
and securely sealed from observation, safe delivery 
guaranteed, on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. 
Send money by registered letter or money order with 
your full post-office address written plainly; be sure 
to give your County, and mention this paper. 
Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps 
received the same as cash. 
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By WALTER CAMP. 
one Portraits. 
namental, $1 25. 


A volume which will appeal directly 
tothe players of America’s robust game, 
as well as to the followers of the sport. 

- There are few men so thoroughly 
conversant with the subject as Mr. 
Camp.—.V. Y. Tribune. 

The yame is described comprehen- 


sively aad with admirable clearness.— 
N.Y. Sun. 


Is c.sily the first treatise on that now 
Popu'sr game. It is not only eminently 
readable, even to the tyro, but it con- 
tains suggestions based on such pro- 
‘ound experience-in the science of foot- 
e ‘iat no captain or coach of any 


rate team can afford to miss the 
Consideration of them.—/W. Y. Evening 


clished by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
ae The above work will be sent by mail, post. 
‘Paid, to any part of the United States, 
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THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. . 
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Is taking chances; but with our 17 varieties to 
suit any one taste you take no chances in using 


“WHITE LABEL,”’ 


A 
Ad to ] INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 


CONSERVED SOUPS. 


Send 10 cents, and address of your grocer, for sample can. 
: Armour Packing Company, 











Kirk’s Shandon Bells Toilet: Soap. 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An ideal Complexion Soap. 

For sale by all Drug_and Goods Dealers. or if 
unable to procure this Wenderful Soap send 25 cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. - 

JAS. SBS. KIRKE & CO., Chicago 





Interesting Stories 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


A Humble Romance, 


And Other Stories. By Mary E. WIL- 
KINS. 16mo, Cloth,Ornamental, $1 25. 
The author has the unusual gift of writing a 

short story which is complete in itself, having a 

real beginning, a middle, and an end. . ‘The 

volume is an excellent one.—Odserver, N.Y. 


SOUP DEPARTMENT, \ 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


FOUR-TRACK 





‘TRUNK LINE. 





*3 


Reaching by its through cars the most import- 


ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of 


and Pleasure resorts. 


America’s Health 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 





by way of the historic Hudson River and through 


the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 
All trains arrive at and de 


from GRAND 


CENTRAL STATION, ae hee. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 
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MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO., 


— TREMONT sr..| 92 FIFTH AVE., 


OSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
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, For the Homeor Gymnasium 
—the child or athlete. 
Noiseless, Adjustable, 
Simple, Handsome. 
A perfect and durable me- 
chanical device which costs 
no more than the wonder- 
ful contrivances of string 
and iron which rattle and 
squeak and weary. 
Wearethelargest manufac- 
turers of Gymnastic Appara- 
tus in the country. Come 
right to headquarters. It will 
pay you. Catalogue Free, 














Consumers now get the Agent’s discount of 25 per cent. 


THE SCHUMACHER GYMNASIUM CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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A New England Nun, 


And Other Stories. By Mary E. WIL- 
KINS. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Always there is’a freedom from common- 
place, and a power to hold the interest to the 
close, which is owing, not to a trivial ingenuity, 
but to the spell which her personages cast over 
the reader’s mind as soon as they come within 
his ken,—Atantic Monthly. 





Young Lucretia, 

And Other Stories. By Mary E. WIL- 
KINS. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. In “ Harper's 
Young People (New) Series.” 

No work Miss Wilkins has done has sur- 
passed this for delicacy of touch, quiet simplic- 
ity of manner, and deep insight into the little 
natures here depicted in their external garb of 


New England dialect and homely rusticity. — 
Hartford Courant. 


Mrs. Keats Bradford. 


A Novel. By Maria Louise Poot.’ 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Miss Pool’s novels have the characteristic 

qualities of American life. They have an in- 

digenous flavor. The author is on her own 
ground, instinct with American feeling and pur- 
pose. —AV. Y. 7 ribune. 

Roweny in Boston. 

A Novel. By Maria Louise Poot. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A surprisingly good story... . A very deli- 

cately drawn story in all particulars. It is sensi- 

tive in the matter of ideas and of phrase. Its 


characters make a delightful company. It is ex- 
cellent art and rare entertainment.—. Y. Sum. 


Dally. 


A Novel. By Maria Lovutse Poot. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





There is not a lay-figure in the book; all are 
flesh-and-blood creations. . .. The humor of 
‘*Dally” is grateful to the sense ; it is provided 
in abundance, together with touches of pathos, 
an- inseparable concomitant. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. ; 


Vesty of the Basins. 


A Novel. By S. P. McL. GREENE. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


One of the sweetest, freshest of American 
novels... . There are scenes of humor and of 
pathos. . .. Wecan honestly recommend ‘‘ Vesty 
of the Basins” as a story far above the ordi- 
nary novels for summer reading. —Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

It is a remarkably strong representation of 
American fiction, and ‘‘ Vesty”’ deserves recog- 
nition as such.—V. Y. Zimes, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Ge The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the 
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W. BAKER & COs 
Breaktast 
— Cocoa, 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, and 
is therefore far more economical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED,- and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, DORCHESTER, MASS, 





Extract «BEEF, 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


he Year Mound. 


to OUR & CO., Chicago. | 
tor Cook Mw got & use of ARMOUR’S | 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 


THE 
KNOX 
HAT 


Matchiess in beauty 
Superb in quality 
Artistic in design 


im a 
WITHOUT CAR FARE 


save $60 a year—have elegant time doing it—never felt 
so well—can do ten hours’ work in seven—salary raised 
yesterday—employers like healthful men. 

Finest cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
| mail for two 2 ct. stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 

York, Chicago, 











CHOICE + GonLEcTIONS. 


‘THE selections in the Franklin Square Song Col- 

lection are strictly first-class both artistically and 
morally. Old and young may find their favorites 
in this collection, and many new and beautiful 
things that they have never seen or heard.—Chris- 
tian Instructor, Chicago. * * * 

If vou want we to keep the whole famil 
humming for a month, from grandfather to vend 
child, purchase the Franklin Square Song Colléc- 
tion.—Christian Advocate. * % 

This is the very best Collection for homes and 
schools that we have yet seen. The compiler could 
| do no better work*for the homes and schools of 

America.—Everett School Register. * 

Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. Sold everywhere, 

or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Full 

| tables of contents, with Specimen Pages of favor- 
ite Songs for School and Home, sent on applica- 


Address, Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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ple use it. 


Economical soap is one that a touch of cleanses. 


Agreeable soap for the hands is one that dissolves quic! 


washes quickly, rinses quickly, and leaves the skin soft and ¢, 


Wholesome soap is one that attacks the dirt but not the iy: g 
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8. 8S. WEBRA, FULDA, and KAISE 


SS. EMS for Palermo aud Naples, Nov. 29. 


The North German Lloyd S. S. Co, 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 


R WILHELM II., from New York to 


Gibraltar and Genoa, 
Oct. 15, Oct. 22, Nov. 5, Nov. 12, Nov. 26, Dec. 10, Dec. 17, Dec. 81, Jan. 14, Jan. 28. 


8. 8. EMS for Alexandria, Egypt, Jav. 3, 1593, 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 
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HUNGARIAN 


The [lost Effective Tonics. 


. DELICIOUS, GUARANTEED PURE 
MEDICINAL WINES. 


Highly recommended by all medical authorities 





of America and Europe. 





SAMUEL LENCK, 


For Sale at all leading Grocers’ 





(Established 1792.) 


General Depot for New York, Hossfeld & Wierl, 39 Broad St., N. Y. 


Oedenburg, Hungary. 


, Druggists’, and Wine Merchants’. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





The African Kela Ptant, 
Asth ma discovered in Congo, W 
Africa, is Nature’s Sure 
Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed or Ne 
- Export Office, 1164 Broadwa New York. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscr! P- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers show 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Druft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, \.¥. 








Best and purest sparkling 
Table Water in the world. 
A comfort to dyspeptics, 
and a boon to bon-vivants. 
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A man takes more pride in 
possessing a good thing when 
other people covet it. (So 
does a woman.) The ‘covet- 
ous spirit always seems to be 
aroused at sight of the new 
quick-winding “ Waterbury.” 

A 14-carat gold-filled or 
coin-silver case and_ fine 
enamel dial add beauty and 
elegance to its accurate time- 
keeping. 

A jewelled watch, “stem: 
winder” and stem-set. It is 
also low-priced. 


Your jeweller sells it, and will show 
you various styles. 9 
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$‘ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BFP 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR 


Indigestion, Want oy A ite, Fullness 
after Meals, Vomitings, Sickness of 
the Stomach, Bilious or Liver Com- 
plaints, Sick Headache,Cold Chills, 
Flushingsof Heat, Lowness of Spir- 
tts, and All Nervous Affections, 

Tocure these complaints we must remove 
the cause. The principal cause is generally 
to be found in the stomach and liver; put 
these two organs right and all will be well. From 
two to four Pills twice a day for a short time 
will remove the evil, and restore the sufferer 
to sound and lasting health. 

Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
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DUX FEMINA FACTT. 


Stroop and pick up a handful of shells from that bri 
path which you have been mistakenly regarding as a gra 
walk. If you are one of the learned ones of the earth th 
small moliusks may teach you that you are near the she 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and, for aught that I know of 8: 
matters, may inform you that you are on the coast of 
State of Mississippi. : 

Now, if you add the pursuit of literature to that of scier 
look well around you; for here that most valuable liter 
raw material, local color of the Southern type, has b 
most lavishly poured out. Here are magnolias, oleand 
and all other Southern trees and shrubs. There, in that a 
of Confederate jasmine, two mocking-birds have their } 
itat. They have been fighting since daybreak with ev 
living thing that has approached them: but you need ue 
put that in your article. Behind you is a broad-galleried, 
deep-roofed mansion of the most approved ante bellum 
architectare; and before you is the bluest water in the world 
—erede me erperto who have scen the Adriatic and the 
Caribbean seas. Its beauty is marred by long dilapidated 
piers, but you will not complain of them when the mosqui- 
toes swarm in from the Louisiana marshes and drive you 
out into the sea-breeze. 

From where you stand you can see through the great hall 
of the house, quite through to where the pine forest stands 
out against the sky. It was not many months ago that a 
party of three—to me at that time a most interesting parly— 
made that hall their assembly-room and temple for their 
household gods. Indeed, it was often their battle-ground, 
for in the long leisure of summer days the coating of con- 
ventionality in talk wears rather thin, and behind that coat- 
ing are often concealed the most startling beliefs in persons 
of the most unimpeached respectability. At such times the 
sole male member of the trio was apt to begin the discus. 
sion with smooth appeals to experience, policy,and know- 
ledge of the world, which happened to be his particular 
divinities, and, like other priests of Baal, he sometimes ap- 
pealed long, loudly, and in vain. 

it was after one of the longest and warmest of these de- 
bates that all three sat ostensibly deep in their morning's 
mail. John Dunn, the lone champion of the commonplace, 
tore through a small pile of letters with an air of mysterious 
importance which, he had been early taught, it was neces- 
sary to assume in order to attain business success. As he 
had attained that great and noble desideratum, and in no 
small degree, he might be fairly credited with a knowledge 
of the necessary methods. One of his fair antagonists, 
Constance Alston, who had played a heated, enthusiastic, 
and altogether minor part in the discussion, had forgotten 
the whole matter in a bulky letter, addressed in a broad 
masculine hand. ; 

Presently she looked up. ‘* What's to-day—the day of 
the month, I mean?” she asked. And then, without wait- 
ing for an answer: “ Fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth. They 
will be here today. He writes that he will be here to-mor- 
row—that is to-day, of course; and he is going to bring a 
friend with him.” She buried herself again in the letter, 
and emerged with further intelligence: ‘‘ His friend’s name 
—I am not sure how to pronounce it. Alice,” she said, 
turning to her cousin, the last of the trio, with a mischievous 
look, ‘how do you pronounce B-e-a-1-1?” 

If her object was to create either surprise or confusion on 
the part of her cousin, the attempt was a flat failure, for 
that young lady answered imperturbably: 

** Bell, of course. You know the name well enough. 
can hardly have forgotten him since last winter.” 

‘** Was he a Johns Hopkins man—a Fellow?” asked Dunn, 
with interest. 

‘* Yes, we knew him at Baltimore.” answered Alice. 

‘Well, he’s stopped all that,” said Dunn, presumably re- 
ferring to the pursuit of knowledge by means of fellowships. 
‘One of his rich relatives died this spring, and he’s pretty 
well fixed.” 

‘*T suppose we know all about him now,” said Alice, a 
trifle wearily; and rising, she strolled out to the edge of the 
wide gallery, where she stood pensively looking out, a clear- 
cut figure against the blaze of light from without. 

** That’s a graceful picture,” said Constance, warmly. 

Yes, she’s a very pretty young girl,” answered Dunn, in- 
differently. He proved the genuineness of his indifference 
bv carrying on a very abstracted conversation with Con. 
stunce for a few moments, and then wandering out with a 
careful indefiniteness to where Alice stood. To a sensitive 
min the manner in which he was received would have been 
equivalent to a verbal denunciation as an unpleasant inter- 
ruption; but Mr. Dunn’s many enemies attributed much of 
his success to his seldom making such discoveries. 

Half a day later and Constance and her correspondent had 
resolved themselves into a faint splash of oars and a mur- 
mur of voices scarcely audible from the picr where Alice 
was burdened with an embarrassing wealth of companion- 
ship. The whilom learned Fellow was not obtrusively appar- 
ent in a quiet young man leisurely half reclining in the bow 
of a small skiff, of which Alice held the oars. Dunn stood 
upon the steps leading down into the water, looking de- 
spondently at a dark gap between himself and the boat, 

‘fF can’t bring the boat any closer on account of these 
posts,” said Alice. ‘ You can’t drown, anyhow,” she add- 
ed, scornfully. 

The Persians, I believe, have a saying that contempt will 
pierce through the shell of a tortoise. Dunn made the at- 
tempt, with the success which usually attends leaps in the 
dark. There was a sudden movement of the skiff, which in 
his cooler moments he attributed solely to his awkwardness. 
For as he stood a moment later dripping and wrathful upon 
the steps, he had sundry unpleasant suspicions, mainly due 
to a faint reminiscence of something unaccountable in that 
sudden slipping away of the boat from under him. 

But a moment's reflection convinced him that it was ab- 
surd to suppose that any one shonld wish to be rid of his so- 
ciety; and even in this most improbable event, he felt sure 
that not even so young a lady as Miss Alston would resort 
to such an undignified, childish, and altogether improper 
method. The disappearance of these disagreeable suspicions 
was, of course, aided by the sincerest regret and sympathy, 
expressed ina voice which would have made the fortune of 
an orator or of an actress. 

“Of course that ends our rowing,” said Alice, decidedly. 
“Mr. Beall can go to the house with you, and I will row 
ont and find Constance and Mr. Alexander.” 

But Dunn, now thoroughly appeased and not over-anxious 
for unsympathetic male companionship in his rather absurd 
condition, demurred emphatically. How the conclusion 
was reached he never exactly understood; but, somehow, 
after considerable argument and protestation, he found him- 
self damply on his way toward the house, while Miss Alston 
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eall had departed on what seemed to him an ut- 
3s search for the remaining members of the party. 

rowed on in silence until the sound of Mr. Dunn 8 
teps had died away. Then Beall broke the silence 
‘ectual offer to change his seat to the stern. 6 
eat is far enough aft to balance the boat,” said 
1 unconscious technicality. ‘*And you may up- 
oving about. We don't want any more accidents. 
y Mr. Dunn fell over,” she added, after a slight 
“she smiled, her face was turned away from Beall, 
mild not see its expression. ‘‘I like him very 
e continued. ; 

I,” said Beall, with bitter youthful irony. “‘T 
igh ideals, and his modest truthfulness, and his 
ion’t you?” 

i my guest,” responded Alice, coldly. 

veal: might have replied that, considering the recent oc- 
currence, her ideas of hospitality were extremely recent, 
and a trifle suspicious. But having no absolute proof of 
the cause of that happy accident, he refrained, a simply 
asked, ‘‘ He has another claim to your consideration, hasn’t 
he?” 

Alice disdained equivocation. ‘‘I suppose,” she said, 
‘you mean to ask whether the report of my engagement to 
him is true.” 

Beall briefly assented. 

“ And by what right?” she asked. 

“T had the right once,” he said, sadly. — 

“Suppose we do not talk about what you once had,” said 
Alice. ** You didn't seem to care much about it then.” 

This startling perversion of the facts bewildered Beail too 
much for any attempt at defence. He could only ask once 
more for an answer to his question. 

‘** And if I told you,” Alice, ‘‘I suppose you would 
do as you did on a similar occasion once before—threaten to 
do something desperate, and then not do it. And I should 
be so much disappointed.” 

Beall took this rather aggravating remark very good-na- 
turedly. ‘No; I’ve learned something since then,” he said. 
‘*T wished to know about this simply because if you are not 
engaged to Mr. Dunn, I have an important piece of news to 
tell you.” 

‘*T suppose you will pardon my saying that I don’t take 
as much interest as most persons in important pieces of 
news,” said Alice. ‘‘ But it is due to Mr. Dunn for me to 
tell you that the report isn’t true.” 

“Then,” replied Beall, ‘‘I can tell you my news. But if 
you don't mind, I would rather not tell it to the back of 
your head.” So saying, he calmly took possession of half 
of the rowing-seat. “What I wished to tell you,” he con. 
tinued, ‘‘is that 1 am going to be married in a few months.” 

Alice started. ‘‘You are! And to whom?” 

‘That's just the difficulty,” he said, contemplatively. 
‘ T’ve arranged everything else satisfactorily. My business 
affairs are all right—right enough for me to marry seven or 
eight girls if the law permitted. I've thought of everything 
else. I haven't spoken to the different people, but I sup- 
pose there will be no trouble. The only problem is, as you 
suggest, about the bride. So I came over mainly to ask you 
to occupy that position.” 

Alice turned suddenly. ‘‘ Mr. Beall,” she said, ‘‘ this is a 
most unpleasant form of joke.” 

‘*Tt isn’t a joke at all,” he answered, placidly. ‘‘ You 
laughed at my velhemence and romance about such things 
once before, so I thought I would try a style you would like. 
But, on my honor, I never was more in earnest in my life.” 

Alice drew the blade of her oar slowly through the water 
fora moment. There was every reason in the world why 
she should refuse a proposal made in this cool, confident, 
and irritating manner. So, being a woman, she answered, 
finally, ‘‘ Well, I suppose it would be a pity to break up all 
your arrangements.” 

As Beall sat late that night in Mr. Alexander’s room, en- 
joying to the utmost the biticr end of a long black cigar, 
he said, charitably, ‘‘ Now there’s Dunn—I don't think he’s 
such a bad sort of fellow, after all.” 

Alexander looked up in humorous surprise from the valise 
he was packing. ‘‘ Why,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you said this 
morning on the train that you had spent long days in won- 
dering how Dunn had escaped the penitentiary.” 

“Oh, this morning,” answered Beall. ‘To tell you the 
truth, old man, I wasn’t feeling very well this ae a T 

K. 
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ON TACKLING THE OLD MAN. 


In the letter announcing that he would visit me, my young 
friend says: ‘‘It is a year since I have had a talk with you, 
and this is the time of all others when I feel the need of 


taking counsel with you over certain matters.” I dare say 
the matters that he wants to talk over are not more mo- 
mentous than whether checked trousers or striped are best 
suited to the conformation of his maturing legs, nevertheless 
his notice sends a momentary chill down my spine. The 
trouble is that he is at that unscrupulous age when youths 
of average sentiment and no definite expeetations make no 
bones at all of falling desperately in Jove, and appealing to 
the most available elder to know what to do about it. 

Now, he is a fairly prudent lad, and I cannot really be- 
lieve that he is coming to me with any such audacious con- 
fession, but if he should, my mind is perfectly made up as to 
what I shall say to him. I shall show no more sympathy 
for him than if he was an intending burglar meditating on 
the expediency of breaking into some honest househclder’s 
tenement. I shall treat his case as lightly as if it was measles, 
callously assuring him that it is a thing to be endured while 
it lasts, but which calls for no action more fundamental than, 
possibly, 2 brief season of retirement from society. followed 
by a spirited resumption of the ordinary duties of life. One 
thing in particular I shall insist upon out of mere reason- 
able regard for fathers of daughters, a class to which I have 
recently come to find myself belong. I shall not permit 
him to attempt any dealings with the individual kaown to 
persons in his state as ‘the old man.” He shall not be suf- 
fered, if T can help it, to make a conscientious parent acces- 
sory in any degree to his callow infatuation. He shall him- 
self bear the burden of his complaint, and the full responsi- 
bility of his recovery, and there shall be no bringing down 
of gray hairs or interruption of parental repose with un- 
timely worriment. It will be time enough for him to tackle 
the old man when he has prospects,at least,to divulge to him. 

But all counsellors will not be so considerate as I of the 
old man’s comfort. He will have a lot of bad quarter-hours 
between now and next spring. It is harvest-time for the 
summer's sowing of flirtation, and before it ends and the 
crop is all in too many careful parents will wonder whether 
they are in truth kind fathers, solicitous for the welfare of 
their girls,or ‘‘ bouncers” employed in a matrimonial agency. 
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All the world loves a lover, and is anxious to see him w: 
but nobody seems to care for the old man, or have a rea... 
able appreciation of his trials. What is he to do, poo, .. 
chap, when Romeo, with a bold front and a heart quak,. 
with conscious malfeasance, discloses that during the pri. 
lence of the last full moon but two he and Juliet discov... . 
that they were affinities, and an experience of eight w.. 
has confirmed them absolutely in that conviction. Bej)). 
yet a bachelor of arts not lucrative, Romeo does not ; 
warranted in asking for an immediate marriage, but (, 
bound, as a man to whom deception is abhorrent, to 
Mr. Capulet in possession of the facts, and learn the ¢«; 
tions, if any, on which he will assent to his daughter. 
trothal. Poor old Capulet! He knows the Montagu. 
most respectable but too abundant family, with tastes . 
ng captomenng~ J polite to the dimensions of their inc. 

e is aware that Romeo is just out of the college wiv, 
strained his father’s means to keep him, and has yet to 1, 
the first practical demonstration of wage-earning capi: 
He has no personal objection to Romeo, but he is perf: 
aware that to permit his engagement to Juliet is tantan:. 
to a guarantee that an income shall presently be fori|). 
ing on which they may marry; which income, so far as | 
possible to forecast, will have to take the form of period. 
checks signed ‘‘ Hiram Capulet.” 

Poor old Capulet! He doesn’t think it fair that hon. 
should be thrust upon him like that. It is too much })| 
holding up his hands at the request of an enterprising byiy 
and. fe is not ready to say yes, and knowing that the «|i 
man who hesitates is lost, he says no, politely but with deci 
sion. He will make no conditions or concessions, nor 11::\: 
himself a party to Romeo’s schemes in any shape or manic 
So Romeo finds himself left on his own hands, with his {. 
tune still to win, and on such terms with old man Capulct xis 
must make it embarrassing for him to sit for any length of 
time in the moonlight on the Capulets’ garden fence. A1\| 
all his own fault, too. He had only to hold his tongue snd 
go to work, and he might have led the Capulet german next 
winter, and worn holes in the carpet under that hospitable 
family’s mahogany, both in town and in the country, for 
several seasons to come—until, indeed, he could broach: his 
project to the old man with reasonable expectation of a we! 
come. As it is, of course he isn’t necessarily beaten, but he 
has got an unnecessary set-back, and all because he would 
try to shift the responsibility of his own enterprise on 1 
shoulders where it did not belong. And not only has he 
damaged his own cause, but he has inflicted on the old man 
a very disagreeable job, which he had not deserved, sid 
which probably made him hate himself for half the night 
ané all the next day. 

My counsel-seeker shall do no such thing as that. Ih 
may adore Juliet from her hat-pin to the heels of her slip 
pers just as much and just as long as she will let him, and 
he may impart to her such discreet intimation of his senti 
ments as he thinks it profitable to disclose and she to hear: 
but upon the old man he shall not intrude until affairs are 
in such a state that his consent has become merely a felici- 
tous incident of an inevitable event. It is not the young 
fellow that wants his girl that the old man respects, but th 
man who is ready to take her. The story is familiar (and 
doubtless autobiographical) of the eminent American jiu- 
morist who, having made up his mind that it was time to 
speak, approached the old man, inquiring, ‘‘ Judge, hav 
you noticed anything going on between Miss Lizzie sid 
me?” And getting a negative response, retorted, ** \\ cl 
Judge, look sharp and you will.” The eminent humoris'’ 
method was rather more abrupt than I should recommend 
but it showed the right spirit, such as can only be shown |) 
the right man at the right time. If my young friend shouid 
prove to have reached a crisis of this sort, and is not reads 
to meet it in just such a spirit, 1 shall recommend him to |i 
low, and if he feels that he must tackle the old man now. t 
take counsel of a recent comic paper and do it by lette: 
anonymously. 2. S. MARTIN 
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HOW I PHOTOGRAPHED THE KAISER. 
BY HENRY W. FISCHER. 


It was at the beginning of the summer of 1890 that | mace 
the acquaintance of John Russell, the well-known J.oudon 
photographer, while journeying from London to Berlin 
Just before reaching the Prussian frontier this gentleman. 
who was an occupant of the same railway carriage, begged 
my assistance in his prospective encounter with the Custom 
house officials, who were to greet us at the next station. Ile 
said he had his paraphernalia and a large number of plates 
in a trunk, and was afraid the duty-mongers might injure 
them in inspecting his baggage. 

‘‘Tam commanded by the German Emperor to come to 
Berlin forthe purpose of taking their Majesties’ pictures for 
the London Marine Exhibition,” he said. ‘* This paper from 
the imperial court marshal, containing the royal summons. 
should suffice to protect my outfit from being disturbed.” 

I took the paper, and presented it upon our arrival 10 tle 
chief officer, who read the document with respectful micn 
and after addressing a number of pointed questions |v Mr 
Russell, marked his trunk with the talismanie chalk. 

We returned to the carriage very well satisfied, but were 
routed out a few minutes later by another brass buttoned 
mogul, who commanded us in an imperative manner to 9p? 
our baggage. It was in vain that we protested agains' (!)!- 
unwarranted disturbance; the gentleman refused eve! |v 
look at the letter from the court marshal. The trunk was 
opened, its contents were rudely turned over, and hal! 4 
dozen large plates smashed. Not until this was aceon: 
plished did the brass-buttoned mogul express his satisfac!!! 
with the proceedings, and allow us to depart in peace. — 

Friday, May 28th, was the day appointed by his Ma ie’ 
for the sitting. ‘‘ You will please be in readiness 2) |!" 
Neues Palais, Potsdam, at 7 a.m.,” read the royal sumi 

Potsdam, though a town of some twenty thousand in! 
tants, offers but scant hotel accommodations, and Mr. Ri 
had therefore put up at the Hétel de Rome, in Berlin, “):' 
I joined him at five o’clock on Friday morning; for w' 
agreed that I should accompany him on his errand ‘i! 
capacity of an assistant. 

The “ cabbie” who was to take us to the station ga: 

a long ride through back alleys and side streets for the | 
pose of increasing his fare, and consequently landed |: 
the station just ten minutes after the first train had le!! 
therefore telegraphed to his Majesty at Potsdam the 
fortunate cause of our delay, and craved his pardon. 
hour and fifteen minutes afier the appointed time We 
up in the court-yard of the castle, where we were rect! 
by a majestic equerry, who shouted at the top of his ¥: 
that his Majesty was waiting. ; 

‘‘T am extremely sorry,” I answered, assuming the | 








) spokesman; ‘* We have telegraphed our excuses to his 


” toa ” cried the equerry. “That was adding insolence 
spear’ : } li pce.” 
11d the black, silver, and red livery of the Hohen- 


oorns then took us in hand, and co: 


= Majesty should wear for ¥ 
question . hc ae English admiral’s dress would 

r. Russell oun icture to be hung in the Naval 
i. the most suitable for a p are t to his Majest = 
jbition, Word was according Koel 7, ao 

‘da willingness to don his English uniform at once, 
expresse a ? : + % 

4 wain of the Kaiser’s River Marine Corps, who 
ie prvi at the castle, was called upon to assist the 
wa- | in bis toilet. After a few minutes this valet came 
coger whether it would make a — a coroner 
Sa. Na ; i i . Russell sen 
ine pee weer of Wales ms siasilat Instance hed ai- 
word ¢ 
vival holding the hunt 19 he a ted to the delightful ve 

Meanwhile we had been conducted to g ? 

é ‘ch, in front of the Kaiser’s own apartments in 
oe the palace, where we set up the camera, 
rept it upon a well-lighted spot which the photographer 
jad selected for the Em vg ren I, in my sopetns <6 
funky, was still engaged in laying down a small rug. w 
the Emperor made his appearance, with a hearty “ Good- 

orning, gentlemen.” 

™ It had long been my ambition to speak to this august per- 
con. and I quickly graspe the cpgerney, by repeating the 
excuses already offer in our te my Pomerige Pog acc 
cut me short by saying, Wie a wave of his hand. doesn't 
sicnify. Let's proceed. 

Te then walked to the spot the photographer had selected 
a seg for a full hour placed himself at-our pon, 
vy wine the artist's slightest suggestion with a iness 
aoe ability seldom met with in any man of position and 
‘jis. while undergoing the fatiguing process of posing in 
twenty different positions before a camera. 

This. then, was William the Second, of whom the whole 
world is talking, who is alternately reviled and applauded to 
the skies, who is said to be immeasurably proud and disdain- 
ful. and whom his enemies are wont to depict as a semi-in- 
valid and a victim of approaching insanity. F 

| had this illustrious man under my mental magnifying- 
vlass for fully one hour, and not his slightest movement 
escaped my rigid observation. He is not a tall man, as you 
know, but his presence nevertheless is imposing. His limbs 
are powerful, and his chest br On a somewhat short 
stout neck sits a ruddy and firm face, the forehead expansive 
and full of meaning. His Majesty has a fine nose, and large 
liquid blue eyes, that, despite the semi-inquisitive directness 
with which they look into the world and the imperious 
mien they so often assume, are capable of looking kind and 
considerate. 

After the first sitting Mr. Russell whispered to me, ‘‘I 
have caught his eyes splendidly, just at the moment when 
they fell on that little dog yonder Iam so glad.” There 
was a little dachshund chasing about the veranda, who 
seemed anxious to get on the Emperor’s picture. Neither 
the alluring tones in which the lackeys called to him from a 
distance nor a well-directed but kindly kick from his Maj- 
esty were able to divert the little beast from his purpose. 
So much devotion seemed to touch the Emperor’s heart at 
last, and when the dog tried to climb up his leg for the tenth 
time, looking into his face pleadingly, his Majesty bowed 
down, lifted up the little creature in his arms, and ordered 
Mr. Russell to photograph him in this ition, ‘‘ for his 
hoys, nota bene, not for the Marine Exposit on,” as he laugh- 
ingly remarked. 

The Kaiser's movements were swift, almost rapid, but not 
without grace. He never seemed to hesitate for one mo- 
ment about his wants or doings, and chatted with the pho- 
tographer about his (the photographer’s) art with a freeness 
and precision that were, indeed, amazing. He seemed to be 
fully aware of the effects of light and shade in photography, 
and took his positions with a fine appreciation of these ele- 
ments. : 

Time and again I have seen it stated in print and heard it 
remarked that one of the great cares that make life a bur- 
den to the Emperor is his constant endeavor to conceal his 
disfigured and withered left hand from observation. During 
the hour I was in attendance upon the Kaiser I found that 
just the opposite was the fact. Mr. Russell and myself ex- 
hausted every conceivable scheme to induce bis Majesty to 
assume a position which would hide his deformity. He 
frustrated them all, in a a manner, as if he saw through 
our litte game, and took special delight in spoiling it. 

lhe left hand of the Kaiser is not deformed so as to be 
unsightly It is small and apparently weak, like that of a 
child. The arm is at least four inches shorter than the 
right arm, but its upper part seems well built. It is not 
truc that the Emperor is obliged to lift and carry huis left arm 
With his right hand when, perchance, he wants the left to 
test on his sword, or sit on his hip while on horseback. The 
, 't hand works quite naturally, and the Emperor uses it 

reely, 

lis Majesty's right hand is very strongly developed. It is 
‘vd. almost massive, and reminded me of the ‘terrible right” 
ot Jobn L, Sullivan. The Kaiser lavishes on this right hand 
«surprising superfluity of rings, that sparkle with immense 
‘iamonds and brilliants. ; 
‘lave you ever seen the uniform of my Garde du Corps?” 
asked the Emperor, when we had exhausted the possibilities 
of the Admiral’s dress, 

Mr. Russell had not, but I assured the Kaiser that it would 
look very well indeed on a photograph. 

_ ‘If that is the case,” said the mperor, ‘‘ please have your 
instruments carried to the park in the rear of the palace, 
“i await me at the beginning of the high-road to the com- 
vs I will ride over to the parade in fifteen minutes, and 
\. “lve you a sitting on horseback before leaving.” | 
_| he Kaiser was as good as his word, and before a quarter 
ofan hour had elapsed, a ore with his cavalcade of adju- 
its, court officials, and lackeys at the point mentioned. 
_ “as au most picturesque sight. ‘The Master of the Horse 
his scarlet and gold uniform rode at the head of the 
oud column, followed by a number of grooms in the splen- 
1 livery of the royal house. Then came two of the Kai- 
_'* adjutants, one of whom wore the gorgeous Garde du 
‘o'ps dress, with the black iron cuirass and the eagle- 
“wned silver helmet. The other, Herr von Moltke, a 
_‘phew of the late Field-Marshal, and a:young man of im- 
‘Se proportions and a kindly face, wore si Br  uni- 
;'m set off by much silver ornamentation. Immediately 

I — followed the Kaiser on a graceful black charger. 

¢ looked the very perfection of a picturesque and heroic 
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rider. His strong, bronzed face had perbaps a less pleasing 

aspect under the heavy silver helmet, but it bespoke the 

man’s high position and his quality as the ‘“ war lord,” the 
wa a him by the constitution of the new empire. 

ile the Emperor was posing 70 us, the spirited horse 

restless on account of the flies, and the Emperor 

— oned the adjutants, who had halted at a distance, to his 

e. 

Then occurred a rather funny example of courtly etiquette. 

Herr von Moltke, who had first perceived the royal sum- 
mons, galloped at once to the side of his master, who told 
him in a very few words what was wanted. The adjutant 
raised his hand to his helmet, bowed, and wheeling around 
his horse, rode over to the spot where the Master of the 
Horse, all scarlet and ee was halting. To him he repeated 
the Kaiser’s orders, and this gentleman raised his gold- headed 
riding-whip, which was the signal for one of the mounted 
lackeys standing in the rear to approach. The lackey 
was of course not allowed to ride t his Majesty, so he 
turned his horse’s head into a side ler. rode along the alley 
till he was within jumping distance of the Master of the 
Horse, and then, without a moment's hesitation, urged his 
beast to bound across a deep ditch which separated the alley 
from the grand road. He landed close before the Master, 
and, with uncovered head, received from him the Kaiser's 
orders for a “‘ fly-chaser”—third hand, so to speak. Imme- 
diately upon the Master of the Horse finishing his sentence 
of command, the lackey wheeled ‘about, repeated his dan- 
gerous voltigeur experiment, and then galloped at full speed 
to the castle, where he summoned two of his unmounted 
aneegews lounging on the piazza. These men immediately 

off on a run towards the spot where the Emperor 
was halting, tore off a few branches from the trees while on 
the way, and proceeded to wipe off the flies from the silky 
coat of his Majesty’s charger. And all this occurred within 
the space of about one minute. 

Mr. Russell took three or four excellent likenesses of his 
Majesty while on horseback, which, however, availed us 
little, as all the plates were smashed on the way back to 
England. During the progress of the work I had an oppor- 
tunity to admire the Kaiser’s perfect horsemanship. The 
Hohenzollerns are not noted for their sporting attributes in 
general, and the late Emperor William, for instance, was 
never able to ride a horse that had not been thoroughly tired 
out by some other rider in the yard of the royal mews be- 
fore it was led out for him. 

Emperor Frederick was a good enough rider on parades 
and festive occasions, when no special skill in handling the 
horse was required, but this same chevaleresque Fritz would 
have cut a very sorry figure at a steeple-chase or behind a fox. 

Kaiser Wilhelm not only looks well, he also sits well, in the 
saddle, in which he seems at perfect ease, wheeling about 
and maneuvring with great skill The horse he was rid- 
ing the morning I speak of was a great, frisky animal, all 
nerves and excitement, as his name Extase implies. 

When the Kaiser rode away, with a hearty ‘‘ good-morn- 
ing” and ‘‘ many thanks,” I could not resist the temptation 
of attempting to arrest for the moment the progress of this 
impetuous young map, the ruler of the greatest country ou 
the face of the earth, in one respect at least. -‘“Your Maj- 
— I cried, ‘*‘ are we allowed to wait here for the Empress?” 

he Kaiser, who was on the point of starting his horse at 
a run, turned half round, and raising his hand to his helmet, 
answered, in polite tones: ‘‘ You may wait here, gentlemen, 
and pay your respects to her — . I will send you 
word to the Hétel de Rome when the tien will be able 
to sit for you.” 

Then he rode away, followed by his suite, who eyed me 
curiously for the liberty I had taken with their stern master. 

Thursday, June 4th, was the day when, by royal command, 
Mr. Russell was requested to attend the Empress in the 
Neues Palais. This time we arrived promptly, and, better 
still, found a royal carriage waiting for us at the station. 
But, upon alighting, we were informed that the Kaiserin 
had not yet returned from Kiel. 

‘* Her Majesty is expected within a few minutes,” said the 
Court Marshal, who at the same time gave us permission to 
view the palace and visit all the chambers and apartments 
not immediately occupied by their Majesties or the imperial 
princes. iy 

We gladly accepted the gentleman’s invitation, and forth- 
with entered upon a lengthy stroll through the big palace, 
which was built by Frederick the Great after the close of 
the seven years’ war, for the purpose of proving to the 
world that the resources of the Prussian state were not yet 
exhausted, as his enemies were wont to assert. 

Mr. Russell finally decided upou the royal billiard-room as 
presenting the most picturesque possibilities as the apart- 
ment in which we were to photograph her Majesty. This 
is a magnificent chamber on the ground-floor, decorated in 
the most ornate manner, resplendent with color and rich 
hangings. The windows come down to the ground, and the 
light enters the apartment through purple silk curtains em- 
broidered in gold. On the walls are a number of costly 
marine paintings, representing the Brandenburg navy in the 
Great Electors’ times. I understand that the Emperor, who 
is an enthusiast on everything connected with his marine, 
delights in spending an hour after dinner in this room to 
talk over his plans for the hoped-for great German navy 
with his friends of the Maison militaire and an occasional 
admiral who may happen to be in the neighborhood of the 
royal headquarters. The furniture in the Dilliard-room is 
mounted in tortoise-shell and gold bronze, with upholstering 
of variegated brilliant and sombre stuff. 

After we had been in the room for some time a lackey 
appeared, and cautioned us not to proceed any further on 
our journey of discovery, us we were at the time separated 
from the Kaiser's private writing-room only by « single 
door. The poor man was breathless and excited beyond be- 
lief when he entered the apartment, but seemed very much 
relieved when he found us where we were. Mr. Russell then 

roceeded to arrange a charming and artistic background 
on her Majesty’s photograph by utilizing the splendid fau- 
teuls, screens, and table drapery to their best advantage. 
Then we sat down and waited the coming of her Majesty. 

In a very few minutes we received a message in the Kaiser- 
in’s own handwriting announcing that she would wear a 
toilet of sea-green silk. 

Fifteen nt sewn later the Empress entered by way of the 
Kaiser's writing-room, followed by her lady-in-waiting, the 
Countess Keller, and her eldest boy, Crown-Prince Frederick 
William. Her Majesty greeted us in a most ious and 
unaffected manner, speaking English with muc¢h less accent 


. than we detected in the English of the Emperor. She is 


tall and commanding in appearance, her hands and feet are 
delicate, and her features, while not beautiful, are pleasant, 
attractive, and indicative of high intelligence. 

Her costume was an exquisite shade of light green flow- 
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ered silk, demi-train, and cut décolleté, but modest! so, not 
after the fashion prescribed by court etiquette. Her arms 
and neck are of beautiful shape, and her skin is perfect in 
its whiteness. 

Her Majesty walked to the farther end of the room, whcre 
we had arranged the place for her, and signified her readi- 
ness to sit for the picture. As she sat there in an easy ard 
graceful pose upon one of the well-modelled chairs, with « 
portion of the rich golden hangings forming a tasteful foil 
to her light dress, she appeared to me every inch an Empress. 

Although her Majesty is wont to laugh, and to respond to 
the respectful bow of even her humblest re with a gra- 
cious smile, the photographer did vot succeed in persuading 
her to adopt the gencral rule and look “as pleasant as pos- 
sible” into the camera's eye. Perhaps ber Majesty had re- 
ceived special instructions from her lord and master on this 
point, or perhaps she thought it wise to assume an especially 
dignified mien for the Britishers. She laughed and chatted 
massed with her companion and her boy, and. permitted 

r. Russell to arrange her dress and surroundings for the 
photograph with almost unceremonicus ease, but her fore- 
head became thoughtful and her mouth firmly set every 
time the fatal moment arrived. ; 

The Crown Prince took a most intelligent interest in 
everything that was going on. He assisted us in getting the 
apparatus in position, and, for one of his years, display ed 
an attentive disposition that gave fair promise of a brilliant 
future. Frederick William is a decided blond, stout, and 
apparently healthy. His face bears a serious look, and he 
scems to be a child not much given to violent play or sportive 
exercise. He spoke English with the same fluency as his 
mother, and with even Jess accent, and displayed the man- 
ners of an English boy brought up in one of the refined 
country homes where itz perfection of child-training is sup- 
posed to prevail. What asionished me most was the thread- 
bareness of the clothes the future German Emperor wore 
on that occasion. He had on a blue sailor suit that must 
have seen at feast a twelvemonth of hard usage. It was 
shiny at the kyces and elbows, and there was a very per- 
ceptible patch on the seat of his trousers. He seemed to 


, adore his mother, and followed her slightest movements 


with his large blue eyes. 

When Mr. Russell had uscd up half his available plates, 
her — asked him if he had time to take her in a dif- 
ferent dress. The photographer assured the Kaiserin that 
he would only be ‘‘ too glad,” and the Empress started to go 
to the next room, where her maids were waiting for her. 

‘* You will not leave me again, mamma,” cried the Crown- 
Prince, unceremoniously taking hold of her dress. 

‘No fear, my boy,” answered the Empress, bowing low to 
kiss his forehead. 

Mr. Russell and I awaited the Empress’s return in the 
garden, where we were joined ‘by the little Crown-Prince; 
who was running to and from his mother’s dressing room to 
watch the progress of her toilet. Presently he came to bid 
us recoter the billiard-room, saying. in his soft childish 
voice, ‘‘ Tout de suite, gentlemen; her Majesty is waiting.” 

The Empress had donned a black dress, demi-train, and 
cut décolleté; with this she wore magnificent diamonds. 

‘* There are some beautiful ferns in bronze pots standing 
in the next room,” said her Majesty, addressing me as Mr. 
Russell’s presumable flunky ; ** will you try and fetch them?” 

It was hard work to execute the Empress’s order, but I 
succeeded, and at the same time took occasion to look into 
the Kaiser’s newspaper rack. 

It is generally supposed that the Kaiser reads no end: of 
daily journals, but I found represented in his private room 
only two exponents of public opinion, namely’, the Cologne 
Gazette and the organ of German Junkers, the Kreuz- 
zeitung. 

When Mr. Russell had: made six more negatives of her 
Majesty, the Kaiserin smilingly remarked that his stock of 
plates must be exhausted as well as her patience. “I thank 
you very much,” she said, on leaving, ‘and hope you will 
lunch in the palace.” . 

It is needless to say that we accepted the invitation with 
pleasure; we had not tasted food or driuk for six hours. 
But who was to attend to our wants? 

We asked this question of the porters and lackeys, but 
they refused to enlighten us; ‘it wasn’t their business, you 
know.” Then the thought struck us that the Hofcourier 
who had sent us the carriage in the morning might be in 
charge of the luncheon department. 

‘Very sorry indeed,” he said. ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Lord of 
the Bedchamber is the proper person to see in a matter of 
that kind, and be bas just taken a ride. Perhaps the Herr 
Legationsrath will oblige you.” 

he Herr Legationsrath was found after a good deal of 
trouble behind a big heer-mug and a lot of clerks in one of the 
inner chambers of the castle. He made us repeat our hum- 
ble petition for food twice over, and then told us to go to the 
petite dining-hall in the southern wing of the palace. We had 
hardly sat down there when a buxom lass appeared and pro- 
ceeded to lay the table. Before she got through, however, 
two royal lackeys entered, took up the table-cloth by its four 
ends and told the girl to carry it away, with all it contained 
of plates and silver-ware. The men servants then brought 
in a table-cloth of silk damask and a dinner set bearing the 
stamp of the Sévres manufacture.. The glasses were of the 
finest crystal, heavily ornamented with gold, of which metal 
the spoons, forks, and the bundles of the knives were also 
fashioned. ; 

‘*Her Majesty has given orders to serve you in the best 
style,” said one of the lackeys; ‘* that is the reason we have 
changed the dinner service.” 

_The luncheon was very good, and the cooking had a de- 
lightful French flavor jive was served in profusion, and 
instead of the dreaded German champagne, a bottle of spark- 
ling Heidsieck made its appearance. 

With the cognac and cigars, the arrival of the carriage was 
_annoupced which was to convey Mr. Russell and myself to 
the Potsdam city railway station. A four-borse brake was 
at the same time summoned. for Mr. Russell’s parapher- 
nalia. ; 

I suppose we both must have assumed a very haughty 
demeanor while travelling to the station in the royal coach, 
for we were greeted on our way with the utmost respect by 
all the passers-by. They probably took us for foreign 
princes. When we passed through the main street one old 
gentleman, on perceiving the carriage, rushed to the gutter 
end of the sidewalk, and let his left hand drop to the seam 
of his trousers, while in his right he held his hat, bowing pro- 
foundly all the while. His example was quickly followed 
by other pedestrians, and even ladies and idee joined in 
the expressions of loyalty. It was very embarrassing, and 
we were glad when we were allowed to emerge from the 
royal coach and mix with the crowd of commoners on the 
platform. ‘ 
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ClT¥ HALL SQUARE. 


BY A. E. WATROUS—ILLUSTRATED BY F. V. DU MOND. 








> I was the People’s Square once, and now it is the Politicians’. If Washington’s drums 
beat a ruffle there where the mail-wagons thunder now for the reading of the Decla- 
ration at the head of each Continental regiment, or if young 
Jacob Milborne should there arraign his foes from the foot 
of the gallows of martyrdom, or should the redcoats come 
swinging across from Chambers Street to chop down the 
Liberty Pole, or should the withering how! of the Doctors’ 
Mob, drowning the supplications for order of Hamilton and 
Jay and Clinton, be heard again where now the Brooklyn 
citizen scurries for his Bridge train, would that wolfish 
crowd that swirls about the plaza hearken or heed? 

Nay; it istoo busy. “‘ Hungry Greek” must ‘‘ meet hungry 
Greek ” there, in and about the Mayor’s office and the Coun- 
cil Chamber, and wrestle and tug and buffet till one cries, 
** Hold, the office is thine!” If jaded judge or haggard law- 
yer, stemming the strong sea of litigation there in Tweed’s 
Court-house, lose a stroke he will assuredly be swept under. 
If clerk or office- boy taking his fifteen-cent and fifteen- 
second snack there in the cheap eating-houses along the 
Row be more than fifteen seconds about it, he will have 
more leisure than wages on his hands at the end of the week. 
And why should First Citizen or Second Citizen give heed? 
For if aught should happen in the City Hall Square from 
the assemblage there of the mighty ghosts of all the mighty 
spirits of good and evil that have in. its two centuries and a 
half possessed it, to the falling of a sparrow on the asphalt, 
will not a great crowd of sharp-pencilled witnesses swoop 
down from those high buildings along its edge, so that for a 

nny First Citizen may read and know it all by elevated 

amp-light as he hangs at eve to an elevated-car strap, while 
Second Citizen, reading too for another penny, punches him 
abstractedly in the stomach with an umbrella handle? 

Surely it is no longer the People’s Square. If it were, 
could the politicians have stolen six million dollars out of it 
from under the People’s swarming noses? But it was once 
the Square of the People who, though they lived on Man- 
hattan Island, wept and cursed to see their Governor done 
to death within its limits, 

That was two hundred years ago and more; to be sure— 
mid-May, 1691. There was a drizzle of cold rain, saith the 
chronicle, which dampened the sheepskin and muffled the 
rattle of the drums rolling up from the City Hall and Jail at Coenties Slip, with Jacob Leisler and 
Jacob Milborne on the death-cart behind, driven to a shameful end on the gallows there where the 
mail-Wagons ratule now, for having made the salux populi their warrant for assuming authority. Well 

, : (Continued on page 959.) 
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DURING THE CHOLERA SEASON. 

Tur fleet of steamers down the bay flying the yellow fi 
did not frighten New-Yorkers in the least. rhey read 
the quarantine established against them by other cities—at 
laughed, After the first ten days they only glanced at U 
head-lines in the newspapers, and cholera was complete 
knocked out by a fistic encounter in the South. The clo 
proximity of the plague was made apparent by a little adc 
tional care on the part of the public—but it didn’t interfe 
with business except at the Stock Exchange, which is rt 
hy very nervous and skittish people. The fruit trade su. 
fered somewhat, to judge by the overtlowing stock displaye 
by_many dealers. Peaches and grapes seemed to be ver 
reasonable; but the public was wary, though it did not ma 
ifest any undue excitement. Everybody read the circula: 
of the Board of Health, and developed a fad for drinking 
boiled water—when they could get it. On the menu of 
many a resiaurant the following legend was prominent 1n 
bold-faced type: 


* Bowwkp Water Servep EXcLUsivELyY 
ror DrinkinG Purposts. 


The purveyors of stimulants, who felt the effects of the 
caution generally exercised, announced 


‘“Oxty Distincep Water Is 
Usep at THs Bar.’ 


Even the theatres, where the ushers sought to assauge the 
veneral thirst by passing around water between the acts, de- 
voted a portion of the programme to a paragraph which 
read, 
“Tue Water Serveo Herr 
is CanponaTeD Mixerat Water.” 


And as every line in a theatre programme is read at least 
once, the audience knew just what they had to drink, and 
were pleased. : ; ae 

Various drug stores about town advertised ‘* The Sun’s 
Cholera Mixture, prepared from the Original Formula,” 
while others had * A Sure Cholera Preventive.” But be- 
yond these signs, which were cautionary rather than alarm- 
iny, the great and general public did not seem to pay much 
attention to the cholera, except, perhaps, in the matter of 
eating fish—which were even more of a drug on the market 
than fruit, The presence of the ** cholera fleet ” in the Lower 
Bay made the thought of fish rather unpleasant, and the fish- 
dealers suffered—but it was not apparent. The boiled- 
water fad met with the most approval, and it was quoted as 
a fact that a certain milkman, honest man that he was, actu- 
ally sought to allay any alarm that bis patrons might have 
felt, by candidly avowing that 


©“We Use Oxty Bottep Water.” 


The milkman, however, cannot be identified, nor the story 
sworn to. 


ON A FIELD SABLE. 
BY KATHARINE FESTETITS 

TWeELVE o'clock had sounded some minutes ago, and Miss 
Virginia Yerby, sitting at her desk in the Patent Office, had 
pushed aside her “briefs” for the time, and was assuming 
to eat her lunch. -All around her other clerks of the division 
were really eating theirs—gay young girls laughing and 
chattering over their chocolate éclairs; stout, practical matrons 
disposing stolidly of thick boarding-house sandwiches; thin, 
nervous-looking spinsters nibbling bakers’ trash as a mere 
accompaniment to the strong creamless tea which they 
brewed for themselves in little clubs of two and three over 
a gas-fixture, and upon which they depended for the facti- 
tious strength which was to pull them through the long 
dragging tasks of the afternoon. 

All of them seemed to be enjoying the brief ‘ interval for 
refreshments” more than Miss Yerby. She bit into her 
roll with an abstracted air of not knowing whether it was 
tougher than usual or not, and her glance reverted moodily 
from time to time to an unopened letter which lay on the 
desk before her—unopened because its contents were so easily 
conjectured that the girl seemed iv no haste to verify them, 
but went on absently nibbling her roll, the look of care 
meanwhile not unmixed with a certain sad annoyance 
deepened in her grave gray eyes and about her sweet firm 
lips 

She folded up her little fringed napkin presently with a 
suppressed sigh, and replaced itin her shabby black silk bag: 
all the ** lady clerks” brought their luncheon to the office in 
black silk bags, more or less shabby, according to the degree 
of remoteness from Christmas or from their several birth- 
days. Then, with a resolute look, as of one who prepares to 
meet the inevitable disagreeable, she took up the letter and 
broke the old-fashioned splotehy seal. 


“My DEAR DauGuter,” it began,and the sight of the trem- 
ulous handwriting feebly traced in ladylike pale ink softened 
the girl's resolute look with a touch of tender patience—** I 
write these few lines to inform you that I am not enjoying 
xood health, and I hope it will not find you the same. “My 
rumatism distresses me dreadfully this winter, and it seems 
as if this house grew-damper all the time. Like its pore 
mistress, it is getting old and no account—wore out in the 
service of others. If I could afford to keep better fires, it 
would not be so bad, but I don’t think of indulging myself 
in these hard times. Ah, it is sadly differnt from what it 
Was in my dear Father’s day. Every Virginia gentleman in 
those times had as much woods land as farming, and the 
great logs used to be piled up to the jams in kitchen, parlor, 
and chamber, But those times is past, and you must not 
think lam complaining. No. I’ve learned in my declining 
days to be grateful for any mercies, no matter how small: 
and I trust, my dear Giunie, that you too are cultivating a 
spirit of thankfulness to your heavenly Parent. I hope your 
appetite is good; but then you have, I am pleased to think, 
everything to tempt it at the fashionable boarding-house 
where I see you are still staying, in spite of the high charges. 
My owy is but pore. Friends tell me if I was to coax it with 
beef tea, oysters, fresh eggs, and the like soft nourishing 
food—but I never was one to pamper myself. They say 
also that I ought to have a bit of fur for my neck, now that 
the cold weather is coming on. But I tell them my daugh- 
ter needs all the fine clothes to keep up with her gay society 
in Washin’ton, and my text is,‘The Lord hath given, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 
Do take care of yourself, my dear Ginnie; don't wear your 
stren’th out working for that miserable black Republican 
gov'ment. If it wasn’t for them, we should be living still in 
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our broad ancester] acres,instead of my pinching 
-o rooms of the old house, while the rest moulder s 
id a low-down carpet-bagger has a morgidge on 
»~ except the family graveyard, where I expect soon 
‘side vour dear Pa. It’s a disgrace to the proud 
-Yerby that one of its female descendants should 
for her living at all; so don’t give those tyrants 
ian you have to; and take time at the office to 


trlo 
Your Faithful and Devoted Mother, _ , 
‘* PERMELIA STANHOPE YERBY. 


.d color had slowly tinged the clear pallor of 
rby’s cheek as she read, and now,as the letter 
m her fingers, the usual mixture of feelings— 
anger, surprise—consequent upon most of the 
epistles irum that source agitated her loyal young soul. 
‘* Mother!” she said to herself, with an almost bitter intona- 
tion of the name which lingers so lovingly on most girls 
lips. ‘How can she bring herself to write to me 80, when 
she knows how I pinch myself to send her every dollar I 
can? And those old Tabbies who set her on to goad me in 
this way know it too. Heavens! I give her nearly half my 
salary; on the rest I have to live at a fashionable boarding- 
house. Poor mother! If she could only see its shabby 
gentility, taste of the dainties of its table—that roll, for in- 
stance,that I’ve just worked my way through! And my dress 
—well,” with a little shrug of her graceful shoulders, “* I don’t 
know anybody else whose grogram-gray lasts quite so long 
as mine. 1 walk back and forth to save car fares; I shut 
my eyes to the temptations of violets and caramels; a church 
sociable is the wildest expression of gayety in my life; my 
one only piece of selfishness—” But here some swift soft 
recollection coaxed away for a moment the look of hurt 
protest from the girl's face. It returned, however, with 
deepened intensity as she went on with her bitter inward 
colloquy. ‘The few dollars I squeeze from my actual ne- 
cessities, month by month, to help make that possible one 
of these days—I suppose they will have to go too. And 
yet, for Heaven's sake, what does she do, what cau she do, 
with all the money I send her? No house-rent to pay, the 
garden worked on shares and full of vegetables, the orchard 
of fruit, old Aunt Thany there to look after poultry and 
eggs, her clothes lasting forever—what can she want with 
more money? And why doesn’t she have all the fires and 
all the oysters she wants, when there are the woods and the 
creek’s shore right at hand?” 

Miss Yerby sat looking straight before her, perplexed, an- 
noyed, pained, for a little; then, with an effort, she cleared 
the cloudy flush from her face. ‘‘ Oh, well, poor mother!” 
she sighed. ‘*She has had a great deal to try her all these 
last hard years since father died. She shall never have an- 
other wish ungratified that I can help. Iam young yet, and 
he—he is not a bit old. We can wait a little longer.” 

She picked up her letter, put it back into the envelope, 
and that into her bag, and then addressed herself with de- 
termined steadiness to her afternoon’s work. It’seemed per- 
haps alittle duller, drier, drearier than usual, this breathless 
winding in and out of the mazes of deeds, assignments, trans- 
fers, in search of clews adroitly hidden in thick meshes of 
legal verbiage; but she plodded on with patient persever- 
ance, until at length four o'clock struck the welcome signal 
of dismissal. Miss Yerby rose from her desk with the others, 
arranged and locked it, and fell in with the crowd on their 
way to the dressing-room. She did not linger to-day for 
even the ordinary bricf kindly chat with her fellows. She 
avoided the enforced contact of the elevator, and took her 
way alone down the long steep flights of stairs, through the 
great pillared portico, down the broad outer marble steps, 
and so out into the wide windy street. 

The dust was blowing there as if from all quarters of the 
earth at once; bits of paper, sticks, and withered leaves were 
whirled upon the November blast. Miss Yerby shivered, 
coming out from the close, heated office. Her coat was none 
too thick, and dating two winters back, was not provided 
with the ‘‘storm-collar” which to-day offers such grateful 
protection from a sudden change of weather. She had 
thought of buying a little Astrakhan tippet with which to 
supplement it. The long soft boas into whose caressing 
warmth she noticed so many fair young throats nestling 
were of course not to be aspired to. She found herself, as 
she drew her black silk muffler closer about her neck, re- 
calling involuntarily her mother’s favorite winter garment, 
the large double Paisley shawl of finest cream-white wool, 
bordered with richly woven arabesques in soft dull dove- 
colors, a relic of ancient elegance which the old-fashioned 
gentlewoman preferred to any stiff, modern, businesslike 
imitation of mannish attire in the way of jacket, coat, or 
ulster. 

‘Females in my day,” she would say, with a little bri- 
dling dignity, ‘did not try to look like men, Ginnie. They 
preferred their own graceful feminine attire; and the men, I 
think, preferred it for them.” 

Virginia thought it very likely they did. ‘* But fancy us 
office-tramps taking time to drape shawls artistically about 
our shoulders in the dark hurrying winter mornings, or to 
keep them from being torn off our backs in the wild struggle 
for standing-room in a metropolitan car between four and 
five o'clock of an afternoon!” 

Now, however, as she remembered how ladylike and how 
comfortable her mother always looked in this garment of 
by-gone elegance, how softly and warmly the creamy folds 
gathered themselves about the fair, slim, withered throat, 
and met there the fall of the large black thread-lace veil, 
which was another relic of better days, she could not help 
a puzzled wonder as to what need or place more could be 
for ‘ta bit of fur” in addition. 

‘** Never mind,” she said again, in answer to her own vain 
conjecture; *‘ whether she needs it or not, she wants it, and 
she shall have what she wants so long as I can get it for her.” 
And pulling herself together with another little irrepressible 
shiver, as the sharp wind came whirling round the corner, 
she turned into Ninth Street and walked briskly along the 
busy thoroughfare. to the Avenue. 

She had some trouble in finding what she wanted, Only 
something soft and fine would suit either her mother or-her 
mother’s Paisley; and this, in fur, meant money, of which 
Miss Yerby had none too much. She settled at last upon 
a small sable collar, with the head of the little animal serv- 
ing to hold the fastening loop. It was not what she wanted ; 
she thought it looked rather jaunty and youthful; but it 
was the most satisfactory thing to be got for the sum she 
could spend; and as it was, it absorbed not only the pro- 
jected Astrakhan collar, but the sum she had never failed 
since she had been ** promoted ” to put by for a certain 
secret purpose, which, until it approached fulfilment more 
nearly, she had not been able to speak of to a mother who 
Was just a little ** peculiar.” 
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‘*Never mind,” said Miss Yerby once more {, lice 
shutting resolutely out of her mind the vision of 4 1 
rug, a dining -table, a set of kitchen furniture, a },;,.. 
things that were wanted for the furnishing of 1), 
house, the first payment on which ‘ he” was almos; 
to make. Aloud she said: ** No, you needn't put 
The wind is sharp this afternoon. I'll just wear jt | 
I reckon.” 

‘*And very becoming it is to you, miss,” remark; 
shop-girl, pleased at having made the sale. 

Virginia was honest enough to own to herself that j: 
as she glanced in the mirror, and saw how the soft-s; 
brown of the fur toned in with the creamy pallor «; 
cheek and the hazel tints of her eyes and hair. It }y, 
a certain girlish pleasure to her face. She nodded, sn); 
to the girl as she walked away; and as she reache 
street, after threading her way through crowding 1h 
of ‘‘oftice shoppers,” lo! there before her was the 
which is the pleasantest sight on earth—the face , 
brightens with joy at your coming. In another mini: 
was tucked up close to the side of a tall hat and ov; 
and a pair of eager brown eyes were smiling down int« | 

‘So! Been treating yourself, have you, you reckles. jj; 
tle woman?” as the eyes caught sight of the new purchase 
‘‘And not pay-day either. How ever do you manag 
I’m so glad. You needed something of the kind; and j;. 
awfully chic—shic—whatever you call it. Only [doy ) 
know,”—he whispered this mischicvously as he helped jc 
up on the car platform—‘ but I’m jealous of that sauc 
ule head tucking itself so coolly there under your chin 

‘*So warmly, you mean,” laughed Virginia, nestling 1), 
said chin down into the soft fur. ** But you won't have ty 
suffer from that pet ailment of yours very long, Edward. || 
isn't mine; I bought it for mother.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation was involuntary and neutral, 
but its tone conveyed a certain subtle intimation of \ hia 
Virginia had before divined—that her betrothed considesd 
her generous to her mother at the cost of justice to herself. 
and felt even a sense of personal injury in the fact that she 
sacrificed his liking to see her well dressed to what he close 
to consider unauthorized exactions on the part of an elderly 
lady living in the country. . 

The car was packed to an iudecent excess, as usu). tli 
conductor's urgent cry, ‘‘ Move up front, please!” was inces 
sant, and Miss Yerby's companion allowed himself to |. 
pushed on with the rest of the struggling mass, instead of 
quietly holding his place by the corner he had found for 
her. Virginia’s eyes followed him with a certain appealing 
look, but a fresh entry of tired humanity presently shut off 
even a glimpse of each other. Her stopping-place came he 
fore his. It was almost impossible for him to get oul. |i 
chose to find it quite so; and Miss Yerby was obliged to turn 
the corner into the side street on which her boarding-liouse 
stood without so much as a good-by glance. And it wis 
not his evening for coming round! The landlady’s daugiite: 
was also ‘‘ keeping steady company,” and that young per 
son’s mother had blandly suggested that the “courting 
couples” should not intrude upon each other. 

“She needn’t ha’ looked so high an’ mighty about 1 
neither,” she commented afterwards. “I’ve no patience 
with the ’ristocratic airs some of these gov’ment clerks pu! 
on. Who cares how old their fam’lies be? Some of ’em is old 
enough theirselves. And it ain't everywhere she'd get thi 
use 0’ the parlor all to herself three evenin’s in a week '” 

Never had that same parlor looked dingier and tawdrici 
to Virginia than it did that same afternoon, as she glanced in 
on her way up to her own sky-chamber; and even that small 
refuge, to which she had contrived to impart something of « 
homelike look, wore to-day a bare and forlorn aspect. Shiv 
did not take off her things. She had to go out again to thi 
express - office, to send off her mother’s tippet, and she 
garded it now a little drearily as she loosed it from her neck 
and prepared to make it into a parcel. ‘‘It was a foolish 
thing for me to do, to wear it at all,” she said to herself 
‘OF course it is only natural that Edward—when even | 
Still, I had rather have no secrets from him, dear old feliow' 
She tied up the package, wrote the address, and went ou! 
again into the dust and wind. 

Returning, weary and dejected, to dinner and to bed, si 
took her mother’s letter out of her pocket to put it awa) 
A certain bit of cramped writing crowded into one core! 
which had escaped her notice before, now caught her c)« 
and holding the sheet up to the light, she made it out. 

‘If you should feel as if you could afford,” it said,“ !0 
get me something in the way of fur, don’t buy it yourse!! 
but send me the money. I may change my mind, and if | 
don’t, Cousin Peggy Bayly is going to Balt’mer City nes! 
month, and she has such good judgment.” 

The color flew into Virginia’s cheek. She thrust th: 
letter into her desk, set her lips, and got herself into hic 
chilly bed. 
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When Miss Yerby arrived at the office next morning «vd 
approached her desk, she saw lying there another mis=!\". 
but not this time with the pale tremulous superscription «1d 
splotchy wax. It was instead one of those ominous ¥«\lo\ 
envelopes which no woman can ever see addressed to het sc! 
without a certain involuntary constriction of the hc! 
Virginia felt that sudden tightening about her bosom «> >! 
opened the envelope with trembling fingers and rca tl: 
message. The same old story, repeated generation #!'\! 
generation in the Yerby family: ‘‘ Sudden stroke. No hie pe 
Come at once.” 

Looking herself as if she had had a“ stroke,” the girl ">". 
shaking, from the seat into which she had dropped, and tol 
tered across the floor to the chief clerk’s desk. Speechle-> 
she placed the telegram in his hand. and without wai''¢ 
for a word, turned and made her way as steadily as -!\ 
could to the door. She had no intimates among the |i i> 
of her division, but she had made no enemies. Glanc:~ \'! 
wonder and sympathy followed her from a dozen psi «' 
kindly eyes, and one fresh-faced girl started from her - 
as she passed. : 

“She has got some dreadful news; she looks as i 
might drop any minute. I’m going to see her thro: 
whatever it is. Just tell him, will you?” she said hurt): 
to a companion, and then made i way quickly 
dressing-room. 

‘Now don’t try to speak, don’t tell me a thing. «: 
she said, when she found the stricken girl trying in a 
way to get into her hat and coat. ‘‘ Let me button you 
There! Here are your gloves, and you have your baz - 
on yourarm. Now which car do you take? for I am 4 
to see you home.” 

“No, not home. The depot—Sixth Street—by Ww) 
Baltimore. My mother—” 

The pale lips moved with difficulty, the words were 
distinct, but the quick woman's ear caught them. 








, along without going home first? You 
c aad 0 shout you? I foes some; just let me 
have vn your pocket-book, to make sure, till you come 
“ “And you have your lunch, and here comes the car. 
on catch the next train, I think.” 
\ad scarcely knowing how, Virginia found herself pres- 
o varted upon her fateful journey. Of that journey 
ee suid never recall anything but a hungry desire to get 
aster, faster. Neither her fellow - passengers makin 
yes comfortable within nor the slow-gliding land- 
ie vithout had power to attract her attention. Her 
core turned inward, and the vision they saw was an 
\ .shioned tester-bed in a low, large, shabby room in a 
ing Virginia country-house, and lying beneath the faded 
a ue a face end form as faded perhaps already with 
i sy dim hues of life departed. And yet perhaps— Oh, 
‘f <iv could but get there quicker; if she could go by light- 
ine insted by steam! 
a a ot tall when the endless roundabout journey 
at Jast to an end, and the name of her stopping: place, 
vain leisurely at the door, started her trembling to her feet. 
‘ric. dector himself was there to meet the daughter of his 
Mt fricnd—a rusty, loose-jointed old gentleman in a still 
i and more loose-jointed old gig. A pitying shake of 
jis grizzled head was his only answer to the mute appeal in 
\irinia's eyes; something in her throat made it impossible 
for her to speak. In silence she let herself be he ped up 
into the ram-shackl vehicle, and silently they turned into 
the dark solitude of the pines, and jogged along the rough 
woods road till they came to the out-gate of Hedera Grange. 
The name was all that was left of the old plantation’s pre- 
toysions. ‘The gate hung loose from its hinges; the road 
was grown up in wild bunch - grass. The doctor’s long 
cway backed mare lifted her feet gingerly over the rotten 
Jows of the bridge. the evening wind sighed through. tall 
ranks of ragged sorghum canes, 2 
When thev renched the yard gate they found that swing- 
neq) tow between its two ancient mulberry-trees. 
~ Preekon L left that open,” said the doctor, finding his 
; n effort. “t ee I’d be coming right back 
with but I ain't goin’ in again just now. You see, 
there's Mrs, Heatheote, over at the Crest, you know, expect- 
in an addition to her family before mornin’, and I promised 
, there as soon as I fetched you home.. There won't 
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he any change to-night, honey, and I think maybe you'd 
rather” The look in Virginia’s eyes showed him that he 
hal reckoned rightly. ‘* Well,” he said, huskily, ‘‘ good- 
nivit. child; the Lord take a-likin’ to ye,” and reining his 


old mare round, he jogged back again down the road and 
over the ridge to the Crest, Where another drama was await- 
iny him. 

Virginia stood staring after him into the dusk a moment. 
“Death—life,” she was saying, wildly, to herself. ‘* Is my 
mother’s spirit going to be breathed into that new-born baby’s 
body” She turned and almost ran up the grass-grown 
drive to the house. 

The kitchen door stood open, as was usual. She entered 
swiftly, and made her way to her mother’s chamber. There 
was no need for haste. No consciousness revealed itself in 
the motionless figure that lay breathing heavily upon the 
high curtained bed, no recognition in the eyes that wander- 
ed restlessly from one se ge to another, no purpose in the 
feeble fingers that picked aimlessly at the tufted counter- 
vane. 

a Mother!” the girl cried, throwing herself on her knees 
heside the pillow; but the ery fell upon dulled ears that could 
not hear, 

““Tain’t no use fo’ ye to try to git her to —_ to ye, 
Miss Ginya, honey,” said old Bethany, who had started 
forward with a smothered exclamation at her young lady’s 
sudden apparition, ‘She ’ain’t spoke a word to nobody 
setce she was fust takened, an’ I’m afeard she won’t nevah 
speak no moon this yea’th, Po’ Miss P’melya, her talkin’ 
days is oval, but her suff’rin’ days is ovah tco, an’ we must 
jes take one wi’ tothah, an’ ’sign ou'sefs to the Lawd’s will, 

yoney. 

Virginia made no answer to the old servant’s speech; it is 
doubtful whether she heard it. Her whole consciousness 
was centred upon the unconsciousness before her. She 
only shook her head when Aunt Thany begged her to have 
some supper; to lie down on the lounge and rest while she 
herself watched. How should she stir, when any moment 
‘he stricken woman might rally her scattered powers, might 
look at her with eyes that Knew her, even perhaps find 
words which she should remember forever ! 

She drank down the coffee which the old colored woman 
held to her lips, without removing her eyes from the pallid 
face upon the pillow; she let her wrap a shawl about her 
shoulders, and put a stool under her feet, as she sat on the 
side of the bed; but she never relaxed her watch all through 
the dreadful hours of the night, which went so heavily, and 
yet seemed to be using themselves up so fast, so fast! 

All through the watches of the night, while old Bethany 
nodded and snored beside the dying fire, and’ the frogs 
crouked bodingly in the branch beyond, and all through the 
following day, when the good old doctor came and went, 
and certain ancient relatives, in rusty bombazine, drove up 
in shaky carriages, and stood and and sighed and 
shook their heads, and then, finding themselves quite unable 
'o make Virginia talk, wandered vaguely about the house 
awhile, looked with furtive curiosity into one and another 
dismantled room, and presently, with more sighings and 
‘hakings of the head, got themselves into their risky vehicles 

again and drove dismally away. 
_ Bethany brought more coffee and some new-laid eggs. 
r hey were soft, and she could make them slip down her 
sole Mistress’s throat almost without her knowing. She 
brought in armfuls of oak and hickory sticks, and piled 
‘hes upon the chamber hearth; and as daylight waned once 
More and night was about to fall, she built a roaring fire in 
me sitchen, and laid herself down on a ‘‘lodge” of blankets 
if Pies: it, thrusting her tough old brown feet almost into 
‘ie flames, 
es ain't no use bofe on ‘em gittin’ all wo’ out for nothin’. 
\; _” Was comin’ when they'd need their stren’th. Ole 
—— have a hard struggle at the las’, fo’ all they 
‘ler stertorous breathing soon announced that sleep had 
rtaken her, and Virginia was sitting quite alone beside 
mother in the gray November twilight, when sudden] 

“sick woman’s shifting gaze grew steady, and fixed itself 
ee daughter's face with a glimmer of reviving intel- 

Mother!” whispered Virginia, scarcely suffering herself 
a reathe as she bent over her with eye and ear strained to 

i — or word. The gleam of consciousness bright- 
ed in the faded face. Virginia was sure her mother knew 

" how—knew her, and wished to convey something from 
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her own miid to hers. What was it? She concentrated all 
her powers unon that feeble struggling countenance. Oh, 
if there were only some last wish she might grant now, 
some last fancy, humor! 

_ But the stricken hands refused to lift themselves; the pal- 
sied tongue could utter no word of explanation; only the 
poor anxious head nodded backwards again and again; the 
eager eyes, fastened upon Virginia's face, implored her to 
understand; and the watching girl, growing despcrate at ber 
own lack of clairvoyance, could only groan out, ‘‘ Oh, mo- 
ther, what is it?” and bend over to change the position of 
the poor restless head, which, in its unconsciousness, she 
had not ventured to disturb. 

As she shifted the pill ws with yearning tenderness her 
hand came in contact with: a little package of some sort, and 
in an instant she was aware that this was what was in her 
mother’s mind. She drew it out and held it before the 
seeking eyes, a simple little parcel enough, wrapped in a 
— silk handkerchief that smelled faintly of dried rose 
eaves. 

‘*Is it this, mother?” she asked, and the swift gleam of re- 
lief was answer enough. ‘‘ You want me to open it?” and 
again the eyes made silent response. 

With trembling fingers, trembling with a certain subtle 
apprehension of the truth, Virginia untied the string, un- 
folded the handkerchief, when out fell what she expected, a 
sheaf of bauk-notes, crisp and clean, such as she had taken 
care always to send to her mother. 

sta Sc with wonder and pain, the girl stared from 
them to their owner, and felt her heart torn within her at 
sight of the pathetic pleasure which struggled to show itself 
in the glassing eyes. The feeble head nodded again and 
again, the faded lips tried to smile, the fingers ceased their 
aimless plucking. Even while the daughter gazed the mo- 
ther was dead. 

The choking cry that broke the stillness of the death- 
chamber roused the old mourner from her slumbers in the 
next room. She got herself up to her feet with a drowsy 
groan, and came shuffling hastily in. 

‘‘Laws ha’ messy on my soul!” she exclaimed, huskily, 
catching sight of the bank-notes scattered over the bed. 
‘* Were it as much as all that-ah, then? Po’ Miss P’melya, 
she were alluz a-hidin’ it away, a-stahvin’ he’se’f an’ me.” 

Virginia started up, almost sprang at her. ‘‘Is that the 
truth?” she asked, in a strange high voice. ‘‘ Did she let 
herself want for anything? Did she—” Speech failed her, 
and old Bethany, frightened, made haste to reassure her. 

‘*Laws bless yo’ little haht, no, Miss Ginya! We-uns 
lived on the fat 0’ the lan’, me an’ po’ Miss P’melya. Wa’n't 
thah ev’y kine o’ veg’table that grows in the gyardin’ an’ 
ev’y kine o’ fruit in th’ aucha’d? An’ mo’ milk an’ aigs than 
we knowed what to do with—’thout it wah fo’ sellin’ em to 
the sto’ fo’ flou’ an’ sugah an’ that-ah sawt o' lux’ries. ,’Cose 
we didn’t set no sech table as we did in th’ ole times, afo’ 
the wah, when thah useter be fish an’ poultry an’ iyshters 
an’ ter’pin all to onct; thah wouldn’t ha’ ben: no sense in 
that. But we nevah suffahed fo’ nothin’. No, indeedy, Miss 
Ginya. I was jes’ speakin’ in a figger like, ye know. But 
Miss P’melya she takened a notion mebbe you wouldn't be 
savin’ enough in that-ah big stravagan’ place whah you was 
livin’, an’ she let on to you she wanted this an’ that an’ 
th’ othah thing jes’ fo’ to git the money an’ keep it fo’ you 
he’se’f. She kep’ it undah her pillow day an’ night; seem 
like she s’picioned she mought be takened sudden some 
time, an’ she wanted to have it handy. Didn’t you, Miss 
P’melya, honey?” She peered down to look into her mis- 
tress’s face. ‘‘O Lawd! O Lawd!” she broke out again, 
in ashrillcry. ‘‘ Heah I ben a-stannin’, goin’ on about her, 
an’ nevah knowed it wuz the name o’ the dead I wuz takin’ 
in vain! Oh, Miss P’melya, honey,! I nevah s’pected you'd 
be the one to be takened, an’ po’ ole good-fo’-nothin’ Tinnie 
the one to be lef’!” 

Virginia paid no attention to the old negress’s wailing. 
No tears had come to her as . to loose the stress of op- 
posing feelings that constricted her breast. Dry-eyed and 
speechless she sat gazing at the waxen mask before her, the 
mouth a little distorted by the dying attempt to smile. Sud- 
denly the old woman started from where she had thrown 
herself upon her kneesebeside her mistress’s bed. 

“’Sh!” she said, in a hurried whisper. ‘* Listen thah, now, 
Miss Ginya. Don’t you heah somepin’? It’s somebody 
comin’ up the yahd, an’ it ain’t the doctah’s footstep nuthah. 
It’s a-comin’ right in the kitchin do’.” 

Ordinarily the sound of a strange footstep, even in the 

hostly autumn twilight, would not have frightened Aunt: 
Tinnie, used to the tradition of hospitality at all hours. It 
frightened her now, but none the less she got upon her feet, 
a went bravely forward to meet the intruder. Virginia 
also turned her head, dully, but on the instant her look 
changed, her close lips sprang apart, she held out her hands 
piteously, and ‘‘Oh, Edward!” she cried. For Edward was 
standing, his steps suddenly arrested, in the doorway, star- 
ing, awe-struck and amazed, at the strange spectacle—the 
dead woman, the marble-faced girl, and the unseemly litter 
of money between them. 

Virginia started forward, tottering; then reading the look 
in his eyes, she answered it with a sort of wild wounded note: 
‘* Yes; it was not for herself; it was for me she wanted 
them!” She tried to hold herself back from him, but she 
could not, and, all trembling and ——- she let herself be 
gathered into the arms stretched out for her. 

Bethany watched them for a moment with her shrewd 
black eyes; then turning to draw the sheet over her dead 
‘mistress’s face,she whispered,as she bent down low: ‘‘ Thah, 
now, honey; don’t you fret an’ worry no mo’. She done 
provided fo’ now, an’ you kin take yo’ rest.” 

She slipped out into the kitchen then, and from there, with 
her arms full of light-wood knots and hickory logs, to the 
disused parlor on the other side of the hall, where she piled 
them liberally upon the great claw-footed brass andirons. 

_ ‘*Thah, now; thah’s a regulah ole-time Chrishtian fire once 
mo’,” she said, half aloud, as the broad flames leapt out and 
set the shadows dancing upon the ancient mahogany furni- 
ture. 

“T cert’ny is glad Miss Ginya’s got a beau, an’ that’s the 
truth. I’m clean tahd out with this yer pinchin’, minchin’ 
sort o’ livin’, and I alluz had a honin’ fo’ somepin’ sides 
pone 3 woods and salt ma’shes. Kin git mah’ied soon now, I 
reckon’, wi’ all that ah money what we scrimped an’ saved; 
an’ I shill go right along wi’ ’em, an’ do fo’ Miss Ginya jes 
like I done fo’ her maw. Po’ Miss P’melya! Th’ ain’t but one 
thing mo’ I kin do fo’ her now, an’ that I mus’ go an’ do 
to onct.” 

She put another log on the high-heaped fire, brushed up 
the hearth, dusted a couple of three-cornered hair-cloth 
chairs, and set them before it. Then she recrossed the hall 
and re-entered her dead mistress’s chamber. 

Virginia still stood crying silently against her lover's 
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shoulder. Bethany stopped in front of them, dropped a 
stiff little courtesy, and said, decisively: 

‘* The pahlah is in read’ness, Miss V'ginya. Will you take 
yo’ comp’ny in thah, please, Miss, an’ leave me to attend to 
my lady yer?” 

Virginia started from the arm that held her, and a shiver 
ran through her at the old woman’s words. With a swift 
movement she threw herself on her knees beside her mo- 
ther’s bed, and buried her face on the fast-chilling breast. 

‘* No, no!” she cried, in a stifled voice; “that is my place! 
I want—I must!” 

Bethany answered, inexorably, ‘‘It’s been many yeahs 
now, Miss Ginya, sence yo’ maw’s ben in the habit 0’ havin’ 
me dress her. I don’t reckon she’d feel easy to have any- 
body else doin’ it now.” : 

She looked with a servant's authority towards her newly 
elected master. ‘‘She’s all tahd out, po’ thing, wi’ the 


trav’lin’ an’ the watchin’ and the weepin’,” she said. ‘Take . 


her into the pahlah, please, sah, an’ make her rest.” 


And she stood by, waiting inflexibly until her young lady, 


too exhausted for resistance, suffered her lover to lead her 
away. 

Presently, as they sat silently gazing at each other in 
front of the fire,x second strange footstep was heard com- 
ing up the yard and stopping on the porch. Edward got 
up quietly and went to the door, coming back almost imme- 
diately with a small package in his hand. 

‘*A boy from the station with this,” he said. ‘‘It seems 
to be addressed in your handwriting, dear,” bending down 
and looking at the direction by the fire-li ht. ’ 

Virginia started forward and clutched it with that same 
strange hurt cry. ‘‘It is the tippet I bought for her, Ed- 
ward,” she said; ‘‘ the bit of fur you saw me wear that after- 
noon. And she did not want it at all. I found a post- 
script afterwards. She only wanted the money to save for 
me—for me!"’ She pressed the parcel to her breast, then 
broke out again with a hysterical laugh, which changed in- 
stantly to a sob. ‘‘I shall have to wear it myself, after all, 
Edward. And you will never have anything to be jea- 


lous of again but the poor little creature's head under my * 


chin.’ 
Her lover put his arms around her beseechingly. ‘* Don’t, 
Virginia, don’t!” was all he could find to say. 


CITY HALE SQUARE. 
(Continued from page 957.) 


it was for Leisler’s foes tliat the rain muffled the roll of the 
death-drums, for Governor Sloughter had he heard might 
have roused from the drunken torpor into which he fell at 
their feast, after having signed the death-warrant. 

Robert Livingstone, high-in the ultra-loyal, anti-Leislerian 
embryo Tory party, stood at the gallows foot-as the doomed 
men ascended. 

“For this shall I implead you before the bar of God!” said 
Jacob Milborne, solemnly. 

But Leisler spake no word of accusation or complaint, bis 
one thought being of pity for his young son-in-law and sec- 
retary, to whom he turned, saying, ‘‘ Why must you die, who 
have been but my servant?” 

Then the rain-muffled drums rolled again. A shudder, a 
wrench, a fall, and a storm of sobs and curses rose as the 
people pressed forward to pluck some relic of their leader 
from the garments which clothed his corpse. 

Such was the first act of the great drama of popular liberty 
enacted on the People’s Square. Not the dead of the Boston 
Common, slain seventy-five years after, were the first mar 
tyrs to the independence of these States, but Jacob Leisler 
and Jacob Milborne, who were hanged for having in the in- 
terim between the downfall of James IT. and the arrival of 
the royal warrant of William and Mary, well and wisely 
ruled. the province by virtue solely of the will of the major- 
ity of the People. 

They were buried in the grounds of Leisler’s country- 
seat, for Leisler was a warm man, & prosperous merchant, 
with wealth of carven curios on his shelves, and tulips in 
his garden. -And let him who believes that the blood of 
martyrs is the seed of the Church, that heroes do not die in 
vain, that republics are not ungrateful, know that the monu- 
ment erected on the site of their graves was old Tammany 
Hall, out of whose windows Tweed looked while conceiving 
and carrying out the theft of the People’s Square under the 
People’s swarming noses. 

If this claim to the first blood of independence takes title 
too far back, so that some historical statute of limitations 
may run against it as the legal statute long since has against 
the claim of the Liberty Boys and their heirs to the ground 
where they placed their Pole, and defended it against the 
redcoats (ground, by-the-way. for which the City voted but 
never paid them £80), or if the subsequent reversal of the 
attainders defeat the claim, the old Square has another. To 
be sure, the battle of Golden Hill was fought down in John 
Street, between Cliff and William, but it all began in the 
Square three years and more before that January day in 
1770. It began when the Liberty Boys set up the Pole in 
honor of the repeal of the Stamp Act—set it up before the 
eyes of the 28th Foot over in the barracks on the line of 
Chambers Street. 

The 28th Foot came out and chopped it down. | Bitter 
was the war of club and cudgel, hanger and bayonct, lam- 
poon and proclamation that began then, and went on, for 
the maintenance of the Liberty Pole. One night the red- 
coats charged with bayonets breast high, and drove the 
Boys into Montayne’s coffee-house at Broadway and Mur- 
ray Street. One day a Boy vanquished the scarlet perse- 
cutor with a ram’s horn, not by blowing it till the barrack 
walls fell down, but by striking a malignant soldier in the 
face with it. But not till the Battle of Golden Hill was 
mortal hurt done. Then a sailor, who had joined the Boys, 
was run through the body, so that afterwards he died. 
This was the month before the Boston Massacre, but there 
has been no record made of the sailor’s name. New York 
has been too busy. vs 

Of the last royal Governor who ruled by civil authority, 
and who took boat for the frigate Asta when Mr. Wash- 
ington and his tatterdemalions came to town, the Square 
preserves some record in Tryon Row, which is the name still 
given to that short northeastern boundary which runs from 
Centre Street to Park Row. But the thunder of the mail- 

wagons through the street which bears the name, at the 
southern boundary, of the cargo they carry is the only 
echo of the drums of Washington which beat on the hot 
summer evening air for the reading of the Declaration 
which had just—July 10, 1776—arrived from Philadelphia. 

All was well ordered then, the reading going on decently, 
as the Chief designed, at the head of each brigade; the rear 
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of each must have been somewhere near the old barracks, 
for the whole Continental army was there; but the spirit 
of the Liberty Boys broke forth that night, for that was the 
night when the people went roaring down past the € hief's 
quarters in Pearl Street to level with the grass of Bowling 
Green the King’s statue there, and tear his picture from 
the wall of the City Hall in Wall Street. Tas 

New York paid dearly for that wild night; paid with elev- 
en years of soldier rule, which is next worse to mob rule; 
paid with consuming conflagrations, with disease, with cold, 
with famine almost. But the price that the Square paid 
is all that concerns us here and now. The Square’s price 
has been forgotten. The bones of the dead of the prison 
ships,dug up when ground was broken for the building of 
the Brooklyn Navy-yard, were buried again with toll of bell 
and roar of cannon. The dead of the Sugar-house have the 
finest monument in Trinity church-yard, erected by the par- 
ish as & monument to British cruelty out of the proceeds of 
Queen Anne's bounty. But the martyrs of the Provost 
have no monument, and the Provost was the fountain-head 
of all the eruelties practised upon the prisoners during the 
war. The Provost is essentially the politicians’ now. Its 
right name is the Hall of Records. Stored in it are the titles 
to all the vast wealth of realty of Manhattan Island. But 
in popular parlance, since the politicians possess the Square, 
the records themselves are forgotten in the functions of the 
clerk who keeps them, and the Provost is called the Office of 
the Register of Deeds. 

Worse than the worst of the politicians possessed it once. 
It was the headquarters of Cunningham, the British Provost 
Marshal, from whose office it took its name—the best hated 
of all the many tyrants who ever ruled in the Square. The 
Bridge trains run up almost under the eaves of the Provost 
now. If it still had a prison-yard, with prisoners in it, the 
elevated railroad passengers could look over into it from the 
City Hall station; and if they could they might see sights 
that would give pause to the most breathless member of the 
great Hurry Club, whose membership the elevated, as it 
proudly proclaims, carries to the extent of 500,000 individ- 
uals daily. 

They might see a starving haggard wretch crawling out 
from the corridor to get a bow! of soup, which some pitying 
soul—the very women of the unpaved streets of the day 
joined in the effort to lighten the miseries of Cunningham's 
wards—had left on the doorstep. Then they might hear 
the clank of a heavy spurred and booted heel along the flags 
behind the crawling prisoner, and then see the finest modern 
reproduction of the torture of Tantalus—the smoking food 
kicked into the yard from beneath the hungry eyes of the 
lean and famished. prisoner. 

This was one of Cunningham’s embroideries of cruelty. 
Another was to form a line of tottering, famish -stricken 
wretches in the yard after one of the carousals, where the 
pigeoning of newly joined ensigns and lieutenants was be- 
gun. Amid roars of drunken laughter the ragged levy 
would stagger around the yard, while the Provost explained 
to his guests that this was an example. of the rebel forces 
who were to meet them in battle array. 

For years after tie Revolution the belief most fondly cher- 
ished by the people of New York was that Cunningham 
was ultimately hanged at Tyburn for forgery. But as a 
matter of fact the only earthly retribution ever visited upon 
the Provost Marshal was at the hands of the stalwart wife 
of a shopkeeper in Chambers Street, who thumped the pow- 
der out of his wig with her broomstick when he ordered her 
husband to pull down the American flag, which he had 
hoisted an hour before the momentous stroke of the noon of 
Evacuation day. 

Other ghosts of mark besides those of Cunningham and 
his charges haunt the dusty recesses where the portly tomes 
of deeds and mortgages are shelved. All the faculty and 
students of the New York Hospital shivered in there one 
April night, only five years after the Provost's departure, till 
the powder flew out of the eminent wigs of the leading prac- 
titioners of the city as it had out of Cunningham’s under 
the strokes of the shopwife’s broom. Every other man of 
medicine in New York was in flight or hiding among his 
gallipots that night, and the British Consul’s house was be- 
ing stoned because Sir John Temple sounded like Surgeon 
Temple to those who had set about the punishment of the 
desecrators of the grave. Outside, on those worn steps across 
which the lawyers’ clerks shuffle now, bearing muniments 
of title, both the Federalist big-wigs, Hamilton and Jay, 
joined with George Clinton, first afterwards of New York's 
Democratic Governors (although Democrats were called Re- 
publicans in 1800), in pleading for the doctors’ lives and 
proper trial in court. 

But the Doctors’ Mob had evidence too conclusive against 
the whole profession to brook the law’s delay. Had not 
some boys seen the leg of a cadaver stuck out of the back 
window of the New York Hospital on Broadway, between 
Duane and Anthony streets, and was not this conclusive 
proof that the sawbones’ shovels were exceeding their prop 
er limits of the potter’s field and negro burial-ground, and 
poaching on the private cemeteries? Nay, they should not 
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as they had been the night before. Stones 
the group on the steps, where siood May or 
jail guards, and Baron Steuben, besides the 
© had sought to pacify the mob. 
ie great Jolin Jay, ex-President of Congress, 
id Chief Justice, to be brickbatted off the 
‘-ommon constable. 

the horrified Mayor. ; 

uted Steuben, rushing forward with a keen 
snsion of the horrors of a fusillade. An- 


for Washington's famous Inspector-General 
k's most conscientious pupil—and as he fell 
,oderate mind in falling, and shouted, * Fire, 


.uue the very fobs of the imprisoned faculty shook 
with fear, the muskets spoke and broke up the Doctors Mob, 
with casualties of no less than five killed and twice as many 
wounded. ; 

During all these years the Square had been the Commons 
on the edge of the town, and the town was slow to come 
up to its edge, considering the way it leaped beyond after 
having once reached it. Sidewaiks were not laid up Broad- 
way till 1790. With the sidewalk come other citified things, 
and on the south side, in the lamp-post legend, Theatre Alley, 
you may tind the only trace of that cititied thing the ** Old 
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Park,” which arrived in 1798. Its neighbor, the old Brick 
Church, was there before, to be sure; but in those days the 
church, and not, as to-day, the theatre, was the pioneer. 
And in 18038, amid much shaking of heads at the vast ex- 
penditure—and vast it was before steam, before manufac- 
tures, before oil was struck or gold discovered—the corner- 
stone was laid for the half-million-dollar City Hall. The 
possession of the politician had begun. 

Few kings have lived, though, who deserved a grander 
palace than he deserved who first possessed this one. De 
Witt Clinton was the name of the Mayor who occupied the 
new Hall in 1812, and even then was in his mind, crowded 
though it was with the completion of the building and the 
fortification of the city against the fleets of Britain, the im- 
perial project which thirteen years later Governor De Witt 
Clinton was to see completed. Nay, had the graceful pile 
been given to him and heirs in fee forever, it would scarcely 
have been more than the deserts‘of the man who with the 
Erie Canal annexed the boundless West to the city of New 
York, and made an empire of fertile fields and swarming 
forests the appanage of a stony sterile islet at the empire’s 
verge. 

Yet in the passage of the Square from the dominion of the 
people to the domination of the politician, the Erie Canal 
played, next to the application of steam to ocean passage, 
the greatest part. For as the city’s status as the gateway of 
the continent was thus established, began the mad struggle 
for the taking of the gateway’s tolls, which shall not end 
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while the continent endures. From all quarte 
globe in the century’s second quarter the swarming {), 
sands came to do battle, foot by foot and inch by inch. ¢,, 
the possession of the enchanted gold-bearing soil of \). .. 
hattan, What wonder that, beset by the hungry ; 
hordes, the people forgot their Square? He was thrice ... 
four times happy who could keep his home. . 

Strange before high Heaven were the antics of the ), . 
lords of the Square. One of them made the hall his ¢,... 
and shut up in it, and surrounded by a crew of rut. 
who would have terrified Alsatia, for three days defied 
law of the State. This was in 1857, when Mayor Feri,,,, 
Wood resisted the operation of the Metropolitan Policc \ 
until the Seventh Regiment marched upon his fort), 
and it fell. To be sure, the soldiers were only on pur 
across from Broadway to Park Row, but the defenders , 
the public crib thought that the State authorities had ordey. 
them out to enforce the rights of the new police board. « 
yielded at the sight of what were but holiday bayonets, 

But a stranger antic was to come from a much greats; 
politician. That was on the last of the terrible days in () 
midweek of July, 1863, when all through the length :; 
breadth of the land outside the island that was possessed . 
the stranger people, bonfires blazed for the triumphs «| 
Vicksburg and Gettysburg. And in the island itself fi; 
blazed also—fires first kindled in enrolling offices, then lig); 
ed in orphan asylums, then fed with the wreckage of t}), 
homes of those who dared to be loyal to the traditions « 
the days when the people owned the Square and the youn. 
nation’s drums beat for the reading of the Declaration, A}| 
these fires were in symbol of the stranger people’s resistanc: 
to the hated Draft. Then, when the stranger people came 
howling down to finish their work, and add to the hanginys 
of negroes the hanging of the negroes’ journalizing friends, 
and feed the flames of the orphan asylums with the fuc} 
of wrecked newspaper offices, Governor Horatio Seymou: 
charmed the torch away from the front of the Tribune build 
ing with the touching appeal, 

‘*T beg you to listen to me as a friend.” 

When the stranger people suspended their incendiary 
frolic to listen to their friend, he continued, ; 

‘‘T rely upon you to defend the peace and good order of 
the city, and if you do this and refrain from further riotous 
acts, I will see to it that all your rights are protected.” 

So, in the Square of the Politicians was the government 
of the city transferred in form to the red-handed mob whic 
had in fact possessed it for days, and transferred by the 
Chief Magistrate of the State. There was a burly politician 
in the Gevernor’s suite that day who must have smiled at 
the trembling of the hands which poured the oil of surren 
der upon the troubled waters of mobocracy. He had quel! 
ed mobs when they called themselves Sixth Ward Conven 
tions or fire Companies rivals to ‘‘ Big Six.” Not by begging 
them to listen to their friends, but by covering the leader of 
one with a long-barrelled Colt revolver, or flattening the 
nose of another with a speaking-trumpet. But this burly 
politician promptly took the Governor’s cue, and made his 
Aldermen. vote $2,500,000 of the people’s money at their 
next meeting, not to bury the dead or care for the orphan, or 
rebuild the asylums or homes. No;—to pay the exemption 
money of the stranger people who resisted the draft. 

When mob-rule passed from the place of the surrender 
that same burly politician ruled fitly supreme in the dishon 
ored Square, and somehow his presence seems to possess it yc! 
Is it not “ Tweed’s Fountain” which plays there on the plaza’ 
Is it not “ Tweed’s Court-house ” that frowns insolently down 
upon the tax-payers of Chambers Street? Who can forget 
that on one of the corners of the Square still stands the bank 
in whose vaults his plunder was kept for distribution? The 
highest tradition of the buildings abutting on the place of 
his dominion is that of the newspaper office whose windows 
rake it, and whose presses raked it day by day till it grew 
untenable, till neither he nor any of his brood could live in 
that terrible mitraille of damning truth which swept across 
the Square, and flight, disgrace, and death, at least for him, 
seemed peaceful refuges from the storm. 

A mighty scuttling of the rats it was from the municipal 
granary. How many, think you, have crept back to it? Go 
among the grayest-whiskered, roundest-paunched rats of the 
lot, when you see them sunning themselves at the edge of 
their holes any fine day, and see how many have crept back! 
And see if there be not a canonization of the great gray old 
father rat St. William, martyr to the cause of “ the boys”! 

Ay, though he died in Ludlow Street, there are those about 
the place which was his throne who hold him in higher rev 
erence, I doubt not, than all the mighty dead whose presence 
of late years has somewhat sauctified the Hall. They may 
not be able to tell you when it was that Grant lay there in 
state, or Greeley, or ‘‘ Fighting Joe” Hooker, and certainly 
not the day when the music throbbed of ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home” from the broad white steps in honor of the final 
passage of the bones of John Howard Payne, but they will 
heave a sigh of regret for the days when “ a hundred-dollar 
note, sir, didn’t look as big as a fiver does now ”—the halcyon 
days of the more than golden ring. 
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